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ADDENDA AND CORRIGEK 



P. 3. Lan line but one : for * Fl. Ill * read ' Ft| 

P. 15. Linea 19-20 and footnote f: the formula } 
occun, not in an^ imcription published ! 
the opening words of the perpendicular insa 
lide of the well-known ' Midaa Tomb.' Se^ 
Cities and Bisbofrici of Pbrygia I, p, 329, No. 
add. 25. The inscription from Maximianopolis, 
* published by Sterrett ' {Paf. Am. Sch. Arch, 
p. 612) gives merely another instance of a twofolo] 
name. 

The longer band of imcription on the ' Black i 
Tyana' (Fl. XIII, l) has also been publi«hed (without c 
and with a very imperfert reproduction of the let 
Dr. Hans Rott, KUinasiatiscbt Denkmaler au 
fbylitn, Kappadokien und Lykien. Leipzig, 1908 (foi 
5 and 6 of Stvdten uber Christliche Denkmalei, 
Ficker), p. 370, No. 77. In line 3 Dr. Roit 1 
without question. 

The other parts of the inscription (PI. XIII, 2) are publiib 
also by Dr. E. Fridik in the Journal of the Russian Ministry 
Public Instrucdon, Vol. 328 (1900) 3, 4, p. 26. No. 29. 

F. 29, note *, first line, for ' S.B.A., ifjOi-z! read ' BJS.J., 1902-3 

the reference is to the Annual of the British School of ArebatUt, 
in Athens. 
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lines of the inscription on this surface did not extend oyer the whole 
of the circumference of the drum, nearly 2'9 m. in length, though, 
as hinted above, they may well have covered a good deal of it. 

The alphabet of the inscription is represented, in the parts which 
are preserved, by the following letters : — A B . A E . . . A(?) M N 
O n . . S T T, together with a letter which does not occur in the 
Oreek alphabet, shaped thus, ^ , like a broad arrow with the point 
uppermost. This letter is already known to occur in the Phrygian 
inscriptions, and is there given the value of w or qu, for it is written 
either alone, or immediately after a k. Professor Sir William 
Kamsay regarded it as an abbreviated form of a koppa,* but in the 
syllabary of Cyprus the same symbol has the value of ti, and as 
Professor Oarstang has suggested, the question should be considered 
whether, in a district so nearly opposite Cyprus, this symbol may 
not have had the value of a dental, perhaps the U sound, which occurs 
frequently in place names in Asia Minor, and is actually represented 
in the alphabet of Halicamassus and Mesambria by a variety of ^ 
with drooping cross-bar. This letter occurs three times in the 
inseription before us; in line 3 and line 5, in the same word, 
A^IOt, A't^ION?! ; and again in line 11, on one of the flat surfaces, 
unfortunately without any other letter clearly legible near it. 

The words of the inscription are separated, as is usual in 

Phrygian inscriptions, by vertical rows of three punctuation-dots •• 
It is consequently possible to recognise stems and terminations 
within each group of symbols. Several words in the inscription are 
fortunately quite dear, BATAN in line 6, A^IOS in line 5, 
OITTMEN in line 4 1 ; TESAN in line 8 X ; A>MON?I, also in line 8, 
where the final I is very faint, and I think doubtful. 

The two uppermost lines are very much damaged. Line 1 shows 
signs of a A at the extreme left, and one or two more strokes are 
quite doubtful. The only interest, for our present purpose, of this 
mutilated line is that it assures us of the shape of the lower part of 
the A of the script. 

* Ramsay, A Study of Phrygian Art, Journal of Hellenic Studies, X, 187. 

t The punctuation mark indicated by Professor Garstang between T and T is very 
di£&cult to find on the photograph, and I doubt its existence. 

}Here Professor Garstang reads TEXAII, but the II symbol in line 12 is 
differently formed, and Professor Sayce thinks there are traces in line 3 of the lost 
up-stroke of the N. 
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Line 2 is man le^iUe, though it does not show well on the 
^lotogrm^: it leads from left to right, and begins clearly with T; 
ttien followB a Tery obeeure letter, which may be T, T or I ; then fairly 
dearly MIAA : the croes-bar of the A is clear, and the form ot the 
A aoflieiently plain to diHtinguish it from the A-like (or A-like) letter 
m line IS on one of the flat sor&oes of the stone. Professor Garstang 
nad this letter as A; and he noted that the same combniati<m of 
symbds reenrs at the end <tf line 4.* BntasMr. J. A. B. Monro points 
out, there is every justification, in a Phrygian inscription, in reading 
the gnrap as MIAA, and regarding it as the name of the celebrated 
Phrygian king, liGdas. 

That the group MIAA represents a proper name is rendered more 
probaUe by the group which follows it; the limits of which are 
certified by a clear punctuation-mark at the end of the line, and a 
IflM dear me after the A of Mi&i. This group reads ^fEMETI2 : 
the last two strokes of the second M are not verr clear, but Professor 
Sayce, who recognised the significance of the group, is satisfied of 
their existence. The word is already known as a Phrygian proper 
name in a closely allied form in the inscription Bafia MefuFai^ 
from Maximianopolis, published by Sterrett,t and it is certainly 
tempting to read the words SitSa Me/ici/i? in the same sense. 

The only other group which is repeated within the limits of our 
inscription is thai already alluded to in lines 3 and 5, A^IOS, 
A^IONI. Here we seem to have the same stem A^IO- with two 
different ease-terminations, (1) -OS and (2) -ON, or -ONI. It is 
unfortunate that the obscurity of the I after the N prevents decision 
as between a form analogous to the Greek ' second declension,' and 
one analogous to the Greek ' third.' It would be good to be assured 
that this word A^IOS could be related to the wide-spread name of 
Atys (or Attys). Is it possible that this name itself in its earlier 
forms had the sound qu (= Aquios)y and that this sound (as so often 
in the south-eastern group of Aryan speech in Europe) becomes 
transformed later into ( ? 

The only other point which is worth noting in regard to the 
grammar of the inscription is the repeated occurrence of terminations 
in AN and -EX : thus we have BAT AN in line 6, -OITTMEN and 



* Note, further, that th« leiters MI- recor once more at the left hand end of line 5. 
t Papers of ths Anuriean School of Archasoh^, II, 61i. 
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TESAN in line 8, together with an isolated N before BATAN in line 
6; the termination -EN before A-t^IOS in line 5, and perhaps the 
form A^t^ION, as above hinted, in line 3. 

The inscriptions on the flat ends of the block are almost illegible. 
The line marked 7 seems to begin the inscription on that face of the 
stone. An A, and a F next to it on the left, are all that are quite 
clear. To the right of the A is either a punctuation mark or an E 
with yery short cross-bars. In line 8 the group NA is clear, and a 
little before it the upper part of an E, and perhaps of an M, 
suggesting the group -MENA. Lines 9 and 10 are wholly destroyed ; 
in line 11 comes the symbol ^ already noted. Line 14 seems to read 
mmr, or perhaps, IIiniA, or lUIIIN; but lines 12 and IS are 
almost illegible in the photograph.* Line 18 shows traces of an M at 
the left-hand end, and then, after a break, TAAET, but the A is much 
broken, and of a curious curvilinear form which raises doubt ; line 12 
is almost entirely destroyed, but there is a fragmentry O nearly 
opposite the A in line IS. 

As to the date of the stone, the lettering, which is somewhat 
maturer and more rectilinear than that of the Phrygian inscriptions, 
suggests the early part of the seventh century B.C., and if the reading 
MiSa, and the interpretation of it which is suggested here, be 
upheld, there is strong reason for regarding the monument as 
belonging to that great Phrygian monarch, of Oreek tradition and 
Assyrian history, whose opposition to the Asiatic adventures of 
Sargon belongs to the first four years of that king's reign, i.e., 
722 to 718 B.C. 



* It wiU be seen that this portion of the inscription has been photographed upside- 
down. The lines are numbered in their proper sequence on the stone. 
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THE PETTY-KINGDOM OF THE HARPOON 
AND EGYPT'S EARLIEST MEDITERRANEAN 

PORT 

By PERCY K NEWBERRY 

The second register of the obverse of the Palette of Nar Mer 
(see PI. XYI, fig. 1) shows a scene of the King^ accompanied by a 
single attendant, smiting a kneeling foe. Before the king is a falcon 
perched on a papyrus-bush, and holding by a human hand, which 
issues from its breast, a cord which is passed through the nose or 
upper lip of an enemy's head. This scene has been interpreted* as 

representing Nar Mer's conquest of the ^^ 'Chieftaint of the 
Petty-Kingdom of the Harpoon.' 

The precise limits of this Petty-Kingdom in the earliest historical 
times cannot, on the material at present available, be ascertained. 
We know, however, that it was situated in the North-western 
corner of the Delta on the shore of the Mediterranean, and at the 
time of the Third Dynasty, when it formed an Egyptian province, 

it was bounded on the East by the nome of ^S9 Ha-hiy on the 

South-east by the nome of 3^ Net^ and on the South-west by the 

nome of ^^ Ament. A reference to the sketch map on p. 18 will 
show that it must have included within its boundaries the Canopic 
mouth of the Nile. It was apparently one of the earliest and most 
important of the settled kingdoms of iE^ypt, for its ensign occurs 
more frequently than that of any other petty state on the decorated 



* Seihe, Beitrdge Mur alUiten gucMchte Atgyptens, p. 14. 

t Note that Nar Mer's foe ii figured of nearly the lame size as Nar Mer himself, 
while the servant bdiind him is less than half his stature ; this, according to the usual 
Egyptian convention, would indicate that he was a person of nearly equal rank. For 
the oult-ohject of a district, meaning the chieftain of that district, see my paper * On 
the Horus-title of the Kings of Egypt,' in the Proceedings of the S.B.A.t 1904, p. 295, 
and ef. Miss Murray's note on the title Semer uati, infra, p. 28. 
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pottery of prehistoric times.* Its capital appears to have been 
Senti-nefer, and the cult object of its inhabitants the Harpoon. 
This Harpoon deity is often mentioned in the Pyramid Texts, in the 
Book of the Dead, and other religious works, but as the Harpoon 
itself was also a word-sign for ua, ' one,' its true significance has 
not been generally recognised. 



IpSBSB 




SKETCH BfAP OF THE DELTA, SHOWING RBIiATIVE 
POSITIONS OF THE WESTERN PETTT-KINODOM8. 

The hieroglyphic monogram to the right of Nar Mer's figure has 
been interpretedf as meaning that the Horus-Falcon (i.e., the 
Chieftain^ of the Kingdom of the Falcon, here Nar Mer) leads into 



* On theae decorated vases there are ■ometimes represented two boats bearing the 
ensigns k' and {^ while on others are figured three boats with three different ensigns, 

N T, and ^ . These undoubtedly represent the three north-western petty-kingdoms 
of *the Harpoon,' *the Mountain,' and 'the Crossed Arrows' — the petty-kingdoms 

whioh formed in historic times the contiguous nomes of ^^(jp , wT"t <^^ ^v* 

t Erman, in A.Z,, XXXVI, taf. 12. 

I See P.S.B.A,, XXVI, p. 299. For the identification of the bird, formerly 
supposed to be the hawk with the falcon, see Loret, Bull, de VInst, franc, d'arcn, 
orientale, III, faso. 1, Cairo, 1903. 
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captivity 6,000* prisoners. The sign of the stakef with head 
transfixed has not as yet been explained, but on the analogy of 
inscriptions similarly placed in later scenes of a king smiting a 
fallen foe, it should be an ethnic sign. Xow we actually find that 
is used in the Pyramid Texts as a determinative of a word 



Vk ^^^ ^ Aier, the name of a race of men who, in the Book of 

the Dead (Ch. CLIII, A.) are described as the ' ancestors of the 
blood-drinkers and of Ba/ A glance at the features of the face on 
the stake, and at the head of the Harpoon Chieftain whom Xar Mer 
is smiting, will at once show that these people were of a different 
racial type to their conquerors, whose characteristic features are 
exemplified in the portrait of Nar Mer and his attendants. There 
are, in fact, many indications that throughout historic times this 
comer of the Delta was inhabited by a race foreign to the Dynastic 
people, and the scene on our palette would show that their Ethnic 
name at the time of the First Dynasty was Aker. In the Pyramid 
Texts their generic name appears to have been Hau, ' Fenmen/ the 
people from whom, as we know, the Egyptians jealously guarded 
certain magical formulae given in the Booh of the Dead, Herodotus 
(II, 18), speaking of the inhabitants of that part of Egypt bordering 
on Libya (i.e., to the West of the Canopic branch of the Nile), says 
that they deemed themselves Libyans and not Egyptians, and did 
not even speak the same language. In late Ptolemaic times, this 
North-western comer of the Delta formed the nome of Metelis, 
BO-called because it was inhabited mainly by immigrants (yxeri/Xu^). 
The fact seems to be that, rather than representing immigrants, this 
foreign population preserved the least mixed surviving elements of a 
pre-dynastic people which had, before the coming of the Dynastic 
Egyptians, been spread throughout the Delta and the Nile Valley 
from Asw&n to the sea : X they had gradually become absorbed by the 
Dynastic peoples in Upper and Middle Egypt, but in Lower Egypt, 
and especially in the North-western Delta, they had, at the epoch 
of the First Dynasty, retained their racial type. THie scene on the 



* The kIx papyroB flowers equal the six Ts of later periods. 

t I take the "^^ -sign to represent a prisoner's stake. 

X With this point I shall deal in a paper on the * Ensigns of the Prehistorio 
Decorated Pottery,' to he puhlished in the next issue of these Amials, 
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Nar Mer Slate Palette would therefore record the last struggle of 
these people for political supremacy in Egypt. 

Turning now to the reverse of the Palette, we see in the second 
register (see PL XYI, fig. 2) a scene showing Nar Mer accompanied by 
a priest and an attendant, and preceded by four standard-bearers, 
viewing ten slaughtered men who are arranged in two vertical rows 
with their severed heads between their feet. The facial type of these 
slain captives is the same as that of the chieftain represented on the 
verso, and above them is carved a group of four hieroglyphic signs 

I ^^^^j0r which are evidently descriptive of the scene beneath. 
No satisfactory explanation of these signs, however, has as yet been 
given ; what, then, is their signification ? 

The scene on the observe of the Palette, as we have seen, 
represents Nar Mer smiting the Chieftain of the Petty-Eingdom of 
the Harpoon, and this gives us a clue as to the interpretation of the 
last two signs of the group in question. They are — a Falcon perched 
upon a Harpoon with a boat below. Now, the boat with a harpoon 

above it ^|tt|^ was, as is well known, the ensign of the Harpoon 

nome of later times, the only difference being that whereas the boat 
in Pharaonic times has four or more upright posts ( P) in it, here on 
the Nar Mer Palette it is without them. The Falcon upon the 
Harpoon yet remains to be explained ; this on the analogy of the 

well-known royal title A * Horus, Conqueror of Nubt (Ombos*)' 
would imply that the Harpoon Petty-Kingdom had been vanquished 
by the Falcon Chieftain, as we have seen had been the case from the 
scene on the obverse of the Palette. 

Now if these decapitated prisoners represent the people of the 
Harpoon Petty-Kingdom — in which lay the Canopic mouth of the 

Nile — ^then we may recognise in the ■ ^^ -4-tir,t * the Great 
Door,' or ' Port,' which precedes the Harpoon and boat, a reference 
to a gate or obstruction barring the entrance to the river — a frontier 
post — probably the name of a stronghold of the Harpoon Country. 

* Sethe, in Gantang's MahasnOt p. 19. Compare also the < Honis of Hebnu/ the 
ialoon on the back of an Oryx (Brugsch, Religion und MytJidogie, s. 664). 

t Other references to the A-ur are to be found in the Paloimo Stone (Obverse, 
row 3, no. 7) in Abydos, III, pi. X, 24 ; Brugsch, Rec, des Mon,, pi. LXIII, SO, and in the 
Book of the Dead. 
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Frontier posts were, we know, called p | ' Doors ' ; at Coptos * was 
the A khaskliet, *Door of the Highlands,' the frontier post which 
barred the route to the Red Sea, and Elephantine on the southern 

frontier of Egypt was called the m4p A-res, 'Door of the South,' 

which latter name would imply that there was another * Door ' on 
the north, though not necessarily described as the ' Door of the 
North,' but, on the analogy of other Delta place-names, simply as 

* the Door.' Erment, in Upper Egypt, was named I q'^q ' the 
Southern On,' in contradistinction to I ^ 'On (Heliopolis),' and 
fflfflBD^ *the Lake of the South (i.e., the Fayum),' in contra- 
distinction to * the Lake' (i.e., of Mareotis?). In the A-ur 

of Xar Mer's Palette, therefore, we may recognise the name of 
Egypt*s earliest Mediterranean port — an ancient Alexandria of a 
period earlier than 3000 B.C. — on the Canopic mouth of the Nile. 

The actual site of this A-ur cannot as yet be fixed with any 
certainty, but it is obvious that it must have been somewhere near 
the mouth of the river, and it is perhaps worth noting that Strabo 
(XVII, 1, 6) remarks that * the former Kings of Egypt, content with 
home produce, and not desirous of imports and thus opposed to 
foreigners, especially to Greeks, established a military post at this 
spot to keep off intruders and gave to the soldiers as their habitation 
what was called Rakotis, which is now that part of Alexandria which 
lies above the dockyards, but was then a village.' He also tells us 
that four schoeni from Alexandria was a port named Schedia, where 
the Governors of the Egyptian provinces ' embarked in their vessels 
with cabins when they started out to visit the upper parts of the 
country.' ' Here,' he continues, ' is collected the duty on merchandise 
as it is transported up or down the river. For this purpose a bridge 
of boats is laid across the river [to form a bar], and from this kind 
of bridge the place has the name Schedia.' It may be that in 
Schedia we have the actual site of the A-ur of the earliest historical 
times. 



* SimUarly, in Roman times the Custom houses were at Syene for the Nile trade 
7.1. G., iii, 4868-4689) ; at Koptos for the desert road from the Red Sea (Petrie, Koptoa, 
. VI) ; and at Schedia 240 stades above Alexandria (Strabo, XVII, 1). 
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This identification of the geographical position of Nar Mer's 
conquest throws light on an interesting historical problem. If, as 
some scholars have thought, Xar Mer was Aha's successor, and 
Aha = MeneSy then Menes could not have ruled the whole Kingdom 
from the Mediterranean to the First Cataract, for the Harpoon 
Petty-Kingdom in the extreme north was as yet unconquered. This, 
I think, is a strong argument against the identification of Aha with 
Menes, which, it must be remembered, has rested solely upon the 
reading of a single ivory tablet found by M. de Morgan at Nagada, 
and to which an alternative interpretation could be given. The 
whole of the archaeological evidence, as Professor Petrie and I have 
always maintained, places Nar Mer as Aha's immediate predecessor, 
and on some of Nar Mer's sealings which are preserved in the 
Ashmolean Museum, his name actually alternates with Men, which, 
on the analogy of other royal seals of the First Dynasty, would 
indicate that Men (Menes) was really his personal name. The scene 
on the Palette on this interpretation would therefore actually record 
the final stage in the conquest of the Delta by the Horus Chieftain 
of the South — 'the establishment, in fact, of the Egyptian monarchy 
by Menes. 



I 
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ON THE TITLE p|7"i 

By MARGARET MURRAY 

The title j'T ^mr-wHi is generally translated as * Sole Friend,' 

' The only Companion/ * Unique Friend/ and so on. Apart from the 
incongruity of a great number of persons all bearing the title of ' Sole 
Friend ' at the same time, the grammatical construction makes it appear 
that the usually accepted translation is not accurate. 

The word WHi cannot be taken as the adjective qualifying ^mr, 
for the adjective required would be u;^, ^mr w^ means ' The only 

Companion/ so &mr wHi must have another meaning. is 

invariably written with a T, which cannot be the feminine ending, 
l^mr being a masculine noun and the title being held only by men. 
It can only be a Nisbe-form, and is apparently derived from the 
infinitive of the verb JP;, ' To be alone ' ; this being a III ae inf. verb 
the infinitive ends in T, wH. 

t^mr-wH-i, then, is two nouns, and may be a double title, ' The 
Companion, the Unique One ' ; or it may be a single title, i.e., two 
nouns connected together by the dfrect genitive, ^ Companion of the 
Unique One/ that is, ' of the King/ 

There is, however, another explanation possible, which is that W^t 
is the actual name of the harpoon itself. The shape of the hieroglyph 
used to signify the word W^ 'One' is that of the single-barbed 
harpoon of prehistoric times. The double-barbed harpoon, whether 
'•'^— or < — is not used as a hieroglyph in the early periods ; but the 
three-barbed harpoon, '•■^»— , in late times repreaents the word UPbl, 
' Thirty,' also a numeral. If, then, the word WH means * Harpoon,' 
WHt would be ^ He of the Harpoon,' or ' The Harpooner ' ; and the 
whole title would then read ' Companion of the Harpooner.' Seeing 
bow great a part the Harpoon plays in the Myth of Horus, and how 
the King is identified with Horus, it would seem that W^U, 'The 
Harpooner,' is one of the titles of the King. 

I have to thank Dr. J. H. Walker for several suggestions in 
connection with this paper. 
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TWO CULTS OF THE OLD KINGDOM 

By PERCY E. NEWBERBY 

One of the colt-objects which appears at the mast-head of boats 
figured on the decorated pottery of prehistoric Egypt, represents a 
two-y three-, four-, or even five-, crested mountain (figs. 1-4). In the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions of historic times this cult object, raised on 
the sacred perch, *^, is sometimes two-crested (fig. 7), but more 
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generally three-crested (fig. 8). Where the colour of the sign* has 
been preserved it is of a pinkish yellow variegated with red to 
represent rocks and sand, with a line of green at the base to indicate 
fertile land or sea.t It is important to note that the simple hiero- 

• Griffith, Hieroglyphi, pp. 30, 31, cf. Ptah-hsUp I, 26, fig. 210. 

t The worship of ^9" was, as we shall see, confined in Egypt to the North- Western 

Delta. No such range of mountains or hills is anywhere known in Northern Egypt ; 
the sign, however, might well represent the silhouette of Crete as seen upon the 
northern horizon by some adventurous mariner a couple of days sail from the Egyptian 
coait. I point out later (see below, p. 28) that this ' mountain * deity was afterwards 
blended with Zeus, 'the Ood of the mountain tops,' who, according to one tradition, 
was bom on Mount Ida or Mount Dicte in Crete. 
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glyph i^, is generally used in historic times as a word-sign for 
' hill * or ' mountain,' while the hieroglyph iaj without the sacred 
perch, is used from the Fourth Dynasty onwards as a word-sign for 
'foreign country/ and as a determinative for names of 'foreign 
countries.' 

The name of this cult object or divinity is given in the Pyramid 

Texts as j[ J^*^ HA (M. 881,699), or ^^j[ ^*y J^AHWCAT.SSO), 
the reading being confirmed by a punning text of the Twelfth Dynasty 
where ^Tm is assonant with 5y( jL \\* HauiA At Edfu a 

Ptolemaic inscription gives the reading 8^^ [jjl HV.t In late times 

this divinity seems also to have been named -^^j KHAS^ cr -••— t^ | 
KHASTm ^ ' 

The seat of his cult was the city of TRo^ KhasuuH (the Xois of 
the Greek geographers), in the North- Western Delta, the sacred name 
of which was ""^ nut HA, 'the town of HA,' or** "^ yet HA, 

* the House of HA.' In prehistoric and predynastic times HA gave 
his name to the whole district or petty-kingdom tt of which Xois was 
the capital, but as early as the Third Dynasty (probably much earlier) 

this district had already become merged in that of the J^ ' Bull,' for 

from that date onwards to the Ptolemaic period the province was 

known as i^^ otf J^ Ha-ka.tt 



* This form may be compared with the Semitic Yahw^, a name which is believed 
to have been adopted from some foreign source. Yahw^, it may be pointed out, was 
essentially a ' mountain god/ and his connection with the bull at Bethel and Dan is 
mentioned in 1 Kings, XII, 26-SO. 

t Lacau, Rec. des travattx, XXIX, p. 158. 

J Richemonteix, Edfu in M.M.A.F.y X, p. 198 ; cf. Pichl, Sphinx I, pp. 62, 63. 

§ BrugBch, Q$ogr. DicLt P- 1013. 
ir Idetn, pp. 1016, 1302. 

II Brugsch, Oeogr, Dict^ p. 1295. 

•• Idem, p. 738. 

ft The * mountain ' as a district or petty-kingdom ensign is found on the great 
Macehead of the Scorpion King (see fig. 5 and cf. Quibell, Hierakonpolis, pi. XXVI, c.l). 

II Much confusion at present exists concerning the identification of the Egyptian 
nome-ensigns with the Greek nome-names, and it is practically impossible on the 
material as yet available to fix the precise limits of the various nonies. For a notice of 
the nomes of the North-Western Delta see Hogarth's paper in J.H.S., XXFV, p. 1. 
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This province of Ha-ka was bounded on the west by that of the 
Harpoon, on the south-west by that of the Shield and Arrows, on the 
south by that of the Bull, and on the east, at all events during the Old 
Kingdom, by the province of the Ibis.* It was in this province that 
was situatedt the famous city of Pe (Buto), the centre of the cult of 
the serpent Goddess Uazyt. 

From the Twelfth Dynasty onwards Ha is usually described as 
neb dmentetf * Lord of the West * ;t in the Eighteenth Dynasty we read 

of him as "^ jk "®" ^^ ^^ sheta, * HA in Sheta * ; § in the Twenty- 
sixth Dynasty he is the neter aa, " great god,'1I neb pehti, * Lord of 
Power ' ;|| and in Ptolemaic times he is described as neb via-nu, * Lord 

of the Sunset Lands,' •• | | | © n | n *^* Teniehu, * Ruler of the Temehu 



(Libyans),'** and^ ?^* her tep du, * Chieftain of the Mountain/** He 



was also called neb k wf^Q SamsUfft 'Lord of the town Samsu/ 

and as Khas he was neb ^^^ 1 q Re-nefer, * Lord of Re-nefer 

(Ounouphis).' On the exterior wall of the Oreat Temple at Philae 
HA is described as kheb-kheb Shaasu, ' smiting the Bedawin.'tt 

But little is known as to the role HA played among the Egyptian gods. 
The Dynastic Egyptians seem to have looked upon him as a sort of 

' foreign ' deity, an idea which his name "^ indeed suggests — but that 

he was one of the most ancient gods of the Delta is clearly indicated 
by the occurrence of his emblem on the decorated vases of prehistoric 
times. At the coronation of the sovereign it was his priest who, after 
the public coronation, led the king away to purify him with the 

* No mention of the nome of Sam-hehudet has yet been found daring the Old 
Kingdom. 

t See Palenno stone (recto), 1, 2, No. 2. 

{ Xn dyn., Rec, des travaux, XXIX, p. 167 ; Osorkon, NaviUe West. HtUh pL XII ; 
Ptolemaic, Beigmann Hier, Inschr., pL LXYII ; also Cairo Mub., Nos. 28104, 22105. 

§ Naville, Der al Bahari HI, 63. 

IT Brugsch, Oeogr. Diet, 1156, 1291. 

II Ree, des travam, XXIV, p. 161. 
•• Brugsch, Oeogr, Diet, 1291. 
ft Idem, pp. 1155, 1291. 
XX Champollion, M.E,, I, pis. LXXVH, LXXXIV. 
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from aaeaeDt tiiDe&. bis bix;^ pmsi was <nm dl ibe siT o^ioai^ 
|ikrt^ wbo ecmdnesed ihe ceraBKSii» of ibe paitfictttkn <it i))^ kinjr.t 

Li die FVnnid Age his High PriM was d^ ^O^ '^^ "^' 

'FoDow of HA.^ Mod mt Giseh Dr. BeisDer hia iwandr di^cox^m^ 
die tomb oi a Bqjal Son of d)e period of Kbufu who bon» ibis lid^ 
showing diat h most bape been dien one of ocmsideimMe disliiMlkm ; 
in die Tvenlj-aeocHidi mnd Tirmtr-sixdi DrnMlieaJf be itm die 

^ J Q^ f Am-kket HAj a tide which is found again in a text of ibe 
time of DarinaJ His ofdinair priests were h^nu ntter.^^ 

In the Pifdi Dynastr there twice oocurett a tide |^ o_ • • * kkH 

' U^prieet of the DoaUe Axe^^t which it is possible mi^ be eonneoled 
widi HA, for in die Twenty-sixth Dynasty is recorded an Amaais 

who was J / 1 1 ' Priest of HA of the Double Axe r^ Thissuggesto 

that die tide |^ Q^ may be a variant of f q^ HA kket That 

diisis 80 is indicated by a comparison which can be made with an early 
Minoan divinity. Mr. Ardiur Evans has pointed outmi diat there existed 
in Minoan Crete and die Aegean a God of die Doable Axe» widi whom 
was associated a colt object which he has called the ' Horns of Oonseora- 
don.' This object he describes as ' a kind of impost or base terminadng 
at the two ends in two horn-like excrescences.* Typical examples of 
this Minoan colt object are shown in figa 18 and 14, and a comparison of 



• NaviUe. Der el Bahari, m. pi. LXIII. 

t NaviUe, FesL HaH, pi. XL. 

J L.D., II, 27, 48, 64. 

S Naville, FesL Hall,, pi. XII. 
% Ree. de9 Travaux, XXII, p. 179 ; XXIV, p. 161. 

II Ihid., XXm, p. 86. 

•* A.Z., 88, 116. Cairo Mus. Funerary Statuetief, 17861, 47140. 

ft Mar. Mast, D. 38, now in the National Museum at Copenhagen, No, 61!ltt; 
Borchardt'8, Abusir, p. 120; M. A. Murray, Index, pi. XXXIV. 

11 The Double Axe as a symbol is found as early as the First Dynasty In Kgypt 
(Petriei2.T.J., VII, 12, and QuibeU, HierakanpoHs it LXVIII). 

SS A.Z.. XXXVni, 116. 

irir Evans, Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 87, fl. 16. 
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them with the^ of the prehistorio, aad the ^T ot the hiatorio Egyptians 
can leave no doubt that theae two calt objects are really one and the 
same. Now the Double Axe is often figured on Minoan monuments, 
actually iBBoing from these so-called ' Home of Consecration,' 
and on Mycenaean remains it is generally associated with the 
bull* which has its counterpart in the ^S which, as we have seen, 
occurs as early as the Third Dynasty in Egypt. On a larnax trota 
Palaikastrot the Doable Axe is represented issoing from between two 
arm-like objects raised on a pillar (see fig, 16), which may be compared 
with the Ka, which is, I beliere, a variant sign in Egypt of the Bull. This 
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would suggest also that the pillar so frequently found in Mmoan and 
Mycenaean cult scenes may be the equivalent ot the mast of prehutoric 
and the sacred perch of historic Egypt. 

With this ' Mountain God ' of early Crete and the Aegean, the 
historic Zeus, ' the Father of Qods and Men,' was early blended. He 
waB, as we know, worshipped on mountain tops, and though Mount 
Olympus was his chosen home,t he w^ believed to have been bom on 
Mount Ida or Mount Diote in Crete,§ where, as an infant, he was 

* Schuchudt, Sehlitmann'i Exeavatiom, p. 349. 

1 B.S.A., Vol vin, pi. xvni. 

] In the Peloponneae we also find tbe worship of Zeua eBtablisbed in a primitiTe 
fonn upon sevend conspiouoiu inoiuttaini. 

i He ia henoe called Kmrajev^ii, 'IBaitK, • 
S88. The sBored animal of Zeus Kretagea - " 
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concealed by his mother Bhea* with the help of the Eooretes ; Mount 
Ida also, according to one tradition, contained his tomb.t He was 
Zeus 'A#c/>a!69, * the god who dwells on the heights/ and Pausanias 
says that the aya\/ia of Zeus fieiKixio^ was wrought in the form of 
a pyramid at Sicyon (the pyramid = a mountain ?) ; and a religious 
monument of the same kind is the conical stone that appears on coins 
of Seleucia with the inscription Zeu? Katno^, 'the god of the 
mountain.' 

With Zeus the Double Axe was also associated.^ Zeus Labraundeus 
' the god of the Double Axe '§ was the warrior god of Caria ;1[ on a 
coin of Mausolus (4th century, b.c.) he is represented carrying a spear 
and bipennis,|| while on the coins of Mylasa** we see him in the midst 
of his temple wielding axe and spear. The Double-headed axe that is 
a device on the coins of Tenedostt was probably also his emblem. 



* The snake was consecrated to Rhea (Evans* Report in S.B.A,, 1903-3, p. 92) and 
one of the most ancient towns in the province of HA, as I have pointed oat, was Pe, the 
seat of the worship of Uazyt, the Snake goddess of Lower Egypt. 

t The Cave of Zeus in Mount Ida was identified in 1884 {Mittheil, d. arch, Inst, in 
Athen, X, 1885), pp. 59-72, 280 sq. 

I On the subject of the Double Axe see Frazer, Pausanias^ V, pp- 308-9, and Arthur 
Evans, Mycenaean Tree and Pillar CulU p. 8, sq. 

§ Head, Coins of th* Ancients, III, A, 33-35. 

^ Head, Hist. Num., p. 523. 

II Ibid., p. 529. 

•• Head, Coins of ths AneitntSf PI. A, 5. 
ft Head, Hist. Num., p. 476, sq. 
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THE COPPER COINAGE OF THE PTOLEMIES 

By J. GRAFTON MILNE 

One of the problems arising in the study of Ptolemaic 
numismatics is the determination of the values represented by the 
copper coins; and, although several solutions have been proposed, 
none seems to satisfy all the requisite conditions. The earlier 
theories have mainly been upset by the new evidence drawn from 
papyri and ostraka, which has been summarised by Drs. Orenfell 
and Hunt in Appendix II to Tebtunis Papyri Part I ; and their 
article, with which I am mainly in agreement, will be taken in the 
present paper as a starting point so far as literary sources are 
concerned. The conclusions reached therein which are of chief 
moment for my argument are the following : that the ratio of value 
of the silver and the copper drachma (as units of account) in the 
reigns of Soter II, Ptolemy Alexander, and Neos Dionysos was from 
500 : 1 to 375 : 1 ; that the copper coins of Cleopatra VII, weighing 
15-20 grammes and 7-10 grammes respectively, were issued to pass 
for 80 and 40 copper drachmae ; and that the ratio of silver to copper 
(for purposes of coinage) at this time was approximately 30 : 1 ; 
further, that there was probably a definite official rate of exchange 
between silver and copper in the third century B.C. 

In the first place it must be postulated that the copper coinage of 
the third century B.C. should be treated independently of that of the 
later Ptolemaic period. It is clear that in the reign of Epiphanes, 
about 200 B.C., the monetary system of Egypt was materially 
altered : up to this time a silver standard was in use, and values were 
expressed accordingly in drachmae, obols, and chalki ; but after the 
change the normal form of statement of accounts is in copper 
drachmae, the sums being almost universally in multiples of five, 
and obols and chalki only appear when the copper is converted into 
silver. So much is shown by litenary evidence: the effect of the 
change on the coinage will be considered later. 

Further, it is necessary to point out that, even when there was a 
dual standard of silver and copper accepted, it is practically out of 
the question to suppose that the copper coinage would be issued at its 
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bullion yalue. Daring the whole period over which evidence as to 
values exists, the market price of copper has varied far more widely 
and far more rapidly than that of silver ; and though it is hardly 
likely that the Alexandrian Exchange saw such violent fluctuations 
as have occurred recently in London, it mav be taken as almost 
certain that there would be sufficient rise or fall from time to time 
to upset any attempt to adjust the weights of the copper coins to 
their value as metal on the silver standard. For its own protection, 
every government issuing a copper coinage for use in connection 
with a silver one has been obliged to provide against the price of 
copper appreciating to such a degree as to make the value of the 
copper coins as bullion greater than their nominal value, and 
consequently has had to adopt a coinage-ratio of silver and copper 
allowing a sufficient margin for this purpose. This fairly obvious 
principle seems to have been overlooked in some of the theories 
dealing with the Ptolemaic coinage. 

There is one great difficulty which makes it practically impossible 
at present to treat the whole of the copper issues of the Ptolemies 
exhaustively in the consideration of their values ; and that is, that 
their classification as regards date has not yet been by any means 
settled. In some cases even the locality where the coins were struck 
is doubtful, and it is not clear whether they were intended for 
circulation in Egypt, Cyprus, Cyrene, or Phoenicia. But there is 
far more diversity of opinion as to the periods to which many pieces 
are to be assigned ; and the latest classification — ^that of M. Svoronos 
— although a distinct improvement, especially as regards its scientific 
basis, on any previous one, does not appear to have reached a 
satisfactory conclusion in reference to many of the types. The only 
way in which more definite evidence could be procured on this poiat 
would be by the careful examination of hoards of Ptolemaic copper 
coins ; and unfortunately, though such hoards are frequently found 
in Egypt, I am informed that they almost always pass into the hands 
of the metal dealers and are melted down. 

A few hoards, however, have come into my hands; and these 
have been almost entirely composed of a restricted number of types. 
The same types are those most frequently found among the 
miscellaneous lots of coins which I have seen from excavations at 
different sites in Egypt. It is worthy of note that I have not found 
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third century types associated with later ones in hoards; and also 
that the hoards of third century types are small, as a rule, compared 
with those of later date.* 

The types which are most commonly found probably represented 
the most important denominations of the copper coinage, and will 
therefore be taken as the main examples to be discussed in this 
paper. These types are, for the third century b.c. : — t 

(a) Poole, Philadelphos 157-163 = Svoronos, Fhiladelphus 412, 446, 462. 
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and, for the later period: — 

(i) Poole. Euergetes II. 6-11, 67-77 = Bvoronos j^^p^*? llS:i285. 
(k) H Soter n 24^0 » „ PhUometor 1424. 

(l) ., ,. 31-85 « „ „ 1426. 

In the consideration of the copper coins of the third century B.C. 
there are two points which require preliminary treatment. The 
first is the determination of the coinage ratio of silver and copper, 
and as to this no direct evidence exists. It is true that for certain 
purposes (for instance, in the payment of specified taxes), the 
government only accepted copper at a discount of about ten per cent, 
as against silver, which might be taken to suggest that this was the 
margin over the normal ratio of values of silver and copper in the 



*As instances of the association of third-century types in hoards I may give 
the composition of three small hoards which I examined in the Cairo Museum. 
The letters denote the types according to the list given in the body of the article. 

!!"!!!!!!!!***3"!^ 24 !"''!!** 5 !!!!!!"! 10 
21 9 8 

14 5 6 

9 6 6 

40 13 14 

7 5 6 

6 6 8 

tThe references are to B. S. Poole, Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British 
Museum, The Ptolemies (London, 1883), and J. N. Svoronos, rit vofiUr flora TOV 
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market taken by the o£Scials of the mint ; but even so, this would 
be of little assistance, as there is no record of the market values in 
this period, and if the reason for the discount was to secure the 
payment in copper of the full amount of the tax in metal value as 
distinguished from nominal coinage value, it would have been 
expected that the discount would have applied to all payments of 
taxes, whereas in many cases, including some of the most important 
sources of revenue, copper was taken by the government at par. In 
the absence of any certainty, it is perhaps safest to assume that the 
coinage ratio at this period was about the same as it was in the time 
of Cleopatra VII — approximately 30 : 1 — and to test this hypothesis 
by means of the coins.* 

In the second place, the question arises what means were adopted 
to enable the public to distinguish the denominations of the copper 
coins. It seems necessary to assume that fixed denominations 
existed : the only alternative is that when a payment was made in 
copper the sum was weighed out, which would, in effect, nidlify the 
whole purpose of a coinage, and would also be at variance with the 
formulae used in official documents of the period referring to the 
rates at which copper would be accepted. It can hardly be supposed 
that the government would announce that it would receive copper 
at the rate of twenty-four obols or twenty-six and a quarter obols to 
the stater if the obol did not exist in a concrete form. If payments 
had been made by weight, it would follow that the object would have 
been to obtain copper at its bullion value, and the natural formula 
would have been that copper would be received at the current 
market rate of exchange. But, if it be granted that fixed 
denominations existed, there are no marks of value on the early 
Ptolemaic copper coins to enable these denominations to be 
distinguished; nor can they be separated by their types, as these 
were commonly the same on the pieces of different sizes in the same 
issue. The remaining means of distinction are weight and size, and 
an examination of a long series of Ptolemaic copper coins of the 

*The ratio of about 30 : 1 Ib one which is commonljr found in coinages of silver 
and copper under settled ^Temments. At Rome, indeed, about ^8 b.g., the 



ratio was 120:1, but the circumstances there were exceptional. A silver ooinage 
was just being introduced, and it was natural that tne new metal should be 
rated highly as against the old copper currency, the more so as the metal content 



of the copper as was rapidly diminishing. When a more stable condition of 
affairs was attained under the early Empire, the ratio at Rome was approximately 
30:1. 
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third century will show that in any given type the diameter is more 
constant than the weight, though the two naturally bear a fairly 
close relation to one another. The variation in weight of individual 
specimens is as much as twenty per cent, from maximum to 
minimum, even where the diameter is almost exactly the same. It 
seems probable, therefore, that in common use the copper coins were 
distinguished by their size, and this will explain the bevelled flans 
found almost throughout the Ptolemaic copper series, which were 
clearly turned before the coins were struck; this expedient was 
adopted in order that the pieces should conform to a regular size. 

While, however, the weights of the copper coins were not 
carefully adjusted, to judge from the variation just mentioned, they 
were quite distinct as between coins of different sizes, and the 
average weights of the coins as grouped by size fall into a fairly 
regular series. As has been shown by Drs. Orenfell and Hunt, it is 
natural to suppose that the relation of weight connotes a relation of 
value; and therefore, while the practical distinction of the 
denominations in Egypt may have been secured by size, it will be 
most convenient to discuss them here on the basis of weight. 

The first of the types of copper coins named in the list given 
above fortunately is one as to the dating of which there is general 
agreement. Mr. Poole and M. Svoronos both place the pieces of 
this type in the reign of Philadelphus, and there seems no reason to 
dissent from this opinion. They may be taken, therefore, as the 
earliest of the copper coins which the evidence of hoards shows to 
have circulated commonly in Egypt. The average weight of 
specimens of this type is about 95 grammes, the heaviest examples 
ranging up to 105 grammes. Under Philadelphus silver was being 
struck on the Phoenician standard, and if a ratio of 30 : 1 between 
silver and copper was taken for purposes of coinage, a drachma *s 
worth of copper would be about 110 grammes. It would seem, 
therefore, quite reasonable to suppose that these coins were copper 
drachmas on the silver standard, struck with an average weight 
somewhat below the nominal. This hypothesis can be tested by 
other examples. 

Types (b) and (c) also belong to a series the date of which is 
generally accepted as certain. The series, which includes coins of 
eight distinct sizes, but of the same type, with three exceptions, is 
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dietinguished by the monogram ^ on the reverse, and is placed 
in the reign of Euergetes I.* The largest of the coins is distinctly 
smaller in diameter than the coin of Philadelphus, which has been 
taken above as a copper drachma, measuring about 43 millimetres 
as against 48, and is also considerably lighter, having an average 
weight of about 72 grammes and a maximum of 76. It is a familiar 
economic fact that the weight of coins of a given denomination, 
especially in the case of a token-coinage, tends to diminish with 
successive issues, and therefore we may justifiably take the 
72 gramme coin of Euergetes I as of the same nominal value as the 
95 gramme coin of Philadelphus. The diminution in weight to the 
extent of 25 per cent, in a period of perhaps thirty years is not by 
any means unexampled.! If, then, the 72 gramme coin was a 
copper drachma, the remaining smaller coins of the eight sizes 
should represent some recognised fractions of the drachma. That 
they not only represent recognised fractions, but fall into a series 
such as would be required for ordinary purposes of account, will be 
obvious from the following table : — 
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There is not the same agreement in regard to the dating of the 
remaining coins in the first part of the list given above as in the case 
of the three types already discussed. Types (d) and (e) obviously 
belong to one series, as do also (g) and (A) ; and in each case the 



•The three exceptions as regards type are the fifth, sixth, and eighth in order 
of size; the fifth has on the reverse a cornucopia on the left wing of the eagle 
instead of in the field; the sixth and eighth have on tJie obyerse the head of 
Alexander instead of the head of Ammon. These smaller ones would be more 
difficult to distinguish by size than the larger denominations; the latter varied 
from one another by at least five millimetres in diameter, while the former 
varied by two or three millimetres only. The slight difference in types may 
therefore have been introduced to assist in marking the different values. 

fin the first half of the third century b.c. the weight of the Roman as 
dropped from 10 to 2 ounces. 
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average weight of the coin named second is approximately half of 
that of the first; (d) and (g) are of the same size as the. coin of 
Euergetes I taken in the last paragraph to be a copper drachma, and 
(/) is only slightly smaller, measuring 39 or 40 millimetres in 
diameter as against 42 or 43 ; and, if they were judged by size, all 
could readily be taken as of the same denomination. But the 
weights show more variation : (d) weighs on an average 67 grammes, 
(/) 44 grammes, and (g) 73 grammes. If, therefore, they may be 
dated by comparison of weights, the earliest would appear to be (g), 
which would be practically contemporary with the series of 
Euergetes I last discussed; and this would agree with the 
classification of M. Svoronos, who ascribes this type to Euergetes I. 
Next would come (d), probably a few years later, and here again the 
ascription of the type by M. Svoronos to Philopator would be 
satisfactory. But (/) would not, on our hypothesis, agree with his 
dating. He places coins of this type with the letter E on the reverse 
under Euergetes I, and those with the letter A under Philopator. 
The average weights of both groups are approximately the same, 
and show a considerable diminution from that of (d), which has been 
accepted above as belonging to Philopator. It would appear more 
probable from the weight that (/) falls under the reign of Epiphanes, 
and represents the final stage in the diminution of the third century 
copper drachma, which would thus have fallen to less than half its 
weight in the reign of Philadelphus. 

Turning now to the second period of the Ptolemaic coinage, we 
had better start with the issues of Cleopatra YII, although the 
latest in point of time, as their value has been almost certainly 
determined. The copper coins of this reign are marked as 
representing 80 and 40 copper drachmae respectively, the average 
weights being about 19 and 9'5 grammes.' Now it is perfectly clear, 
from the literary evidence, that the copper drachma, from the reign 
of Epiphanes onwards, had ceased to be regarded as a coin valued 
on the silver standard ; it was, in fact, a mere unit of account, and 
in business transactions was quoted at varying rates of exchange as 
against silver, these rates varying in the first century b.c from 500 : 1 
to 375 : 1. But the issue by the government of coins stamped with a 
face-value of a certain number of drachmae necessarily implies that 
they would be issued at a definite ratio to the silver coinage which 
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was still the standard in Egypt, though it would be quite possible 
that the ratio adopted by the mint would not be accepted in 
mercantile circles, or even in official accounts, and that the coins 
themselves would not be taken at their face-value.* The 
denominations chosen for the coins of Cleopatra YII suggest a 
solution. At first sight 80 and 40 drachmae do not appear to be 
natural selections ; 100 and 50 would have been more likely. But 
the maximum rate of exchange for the copper drachma against 
silver at this period was 500:1, and, if a slightly lower rate 
of 480:1 is taken, the reason for the issue of coins valued at 80 
copper drachmae is clear; they were obols on the silver standard. 
And the choice of this particular ratio was probably encouraged by 
the fact that it would be convenient for conversions of fractions of 
the silver drachma, as five copper drachmae would be the equivalent 
of half a silver chalkus. 

The consideration of the values of other copper coins issued after 
the change in the reign of Epiphanes is more difficult, as the 
majority of the issues vary widely in weight and size — far more so 
than the coins of the third century. To take a single instance, one 
of the commonest of Ptolemaic copper coins is the small one named 
last on the list given above. The diameter of specimens of this type 
ranges from 16 to 22 millimetres, and the weight from 3*2 to 9*5 
grammes. Of course, as the coinage was in every sense purely a 
token one, there was no special reason for attempting to standardise 
the weight ; but, if the coins which bore no face- value were to be 
recognised readily, it would have seemed desirable that something 
like a fixed diameter should have been observed. This type is, 
however, sufficiently distinct in size from the only other ones in 
common use. 

Further, there is no distinct evidence before the reign of 
Cleopatra YII as to the denominations which were issued, and the 
choice of 80 and 40 drachmae then shows that the values of the 
earlier copper coins need not be sought in the multiples of the 
copper drachma which would seem at first sight most natural. But, 
as has been pointed out by Drs. Orenfell and Hunt, all sums of 

*The idea of a coin being rated below its face value in the country of its 
issue, even in official circles, may seem strange to modem European mindiB. But 
the practice exists even now in the East; thus the medjidieh, which is nominallj 
worUi twenty piastres, and is accepted as such in Constantinople, is reckoned at 
nineteen piastres only in Smyrna. 

B 
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copper draclimae mentioned in papyri and ostraka of this period are 
multiples of five, with a few apparent exceptions which admit of 
explanation, and a five-drachma piece would therefore presumably 
be the smallest in circulation. The existence of such a coin is 
witnessed to by Heron of Alexandria, when he speaks of a 
irevrdSpaxf^v vofuafjia as being used to start the automatic 
machines which supplied water at the entrances of Egyptian 
temples.* 

The dating of the coins is also as doubtful as in the third 
century, for, although there are a certain number of types which 
bear the distinctive titles of Euergetes II, Soter II, Cleopatra VII, 
and another Cleopatra, probably II or III, as well as a few coins of 
Antiochus lY issued for Egypt, these are by no means the commonest 
types found in hoards or sporadically. The three types which are 
by far the most numerous are those named in the list given above, 
and the specimens vary so much, not only in weight and size, as 
already noted, but also in style and execution, as to suggest very 
strongly that their issue was spread over a long period of time, and 
I am inclined to think that the same types may have been retained 
from an early period in the second century till the middle of the 
first, probably with a gradual diminution in the size of the coins. 
However, though this would be quite in accordance with the 
conservative traditions of the Ptolemaic coinage, which presents the 
unusual spectacle of a long series of Hellenistic kings issuing their 
standard silver currency with the portrait of the founder of their 
race instead of their own, and without any allusion to the distinctive 
personality of the reigning monarch, even in the legend, t it is not 
absolutely necessary to accept the theory. Two or three large issues 
may have flooded the country with copper coinage so as to dominate 
the currency for a century, as was the case in the Roman period with 
the tetradrachms of Nero. 

Type {%) is the most frequent of occurrence in hoards, and of this 
coin specimens varying in diameter from 35 to 25 millimetres are 
found together, many bearing on the reverse the monogram Ia* 
Different examples of this type have been classified as belonging to 
distinct denominations and various reigns. M. Svoronos groups the 
coins without a monogram in three classes, respectively 35, 30 and 

*See Heron, Pneumaiica 1, zzi. 

fThe closest parallel is in the coinage of the Pergamene kings; but this was 
much less important, and briefer, than that of the Ptolemies. 
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25 mm. in diameter, as belonging to Epiphanes (Nob. 1233, 1234, 
1236), and those with the monogram as struck in Cyprus for 
Philometor (No. 1884). But, while it is true that p? (or rather 
FA) is the usual symbol of the mint of Paphos in Cyprus, the 
great frequency with which this type is found in Egypt militates 
against its attribution to Cyprus. Coins of unquestionably Cypriote 
mintage occur occasionally in Egypt, but they never, to my 
knowledge, form a considerable portion of hoards.* And the 
separation of the specimens into three denominations by size 
becomes very difficult when a large series is under examination, as 
they do not fall into well-marked classes but grade almost 
imperceptibly from one to another. It may, however, be observed 
that the monogram only occurs on the smaller examples, measuring 
from 28 millimetres downwards. I would suggest that the whole 
series represent copper obols on the silver standard, the largest being 
the earliest in point of date. As the rather scanty evidence for 
exchange ratios in the early part of the second century seems to show 
that they were then higher than at the end of the century, 
apparently about 600 : 1, these obols may have been valued at 100 
copper drachmae. In the course of the century the size of the coins 
diminished, and exchange ratios fell, till, when the ratio was about 
480 : 1, the government decided to make the obol pass for 80 copper 
drachmae instead of 100, and to mark the change of value introduced 
the monogram, the combination of F and A being intended to 
signify 80 copper drachmae = 1 silver obol. 

Types {k) and (/) are practically identical except in size, but, 
though both have a wide range of variation, they are always 
distinguishable without difficulty. The larger coins measure as a 
rule from 34 to 28 millimetres in diameter, sometimes being as small 
as 26 millimetres ; the smaller ones seldom measure more than 20 
or less than 16 millimetres. The former are associated in hoards 
with type (i) and possibly represent the same denomination, and in 
that case the smaller ones, which average about 6 grammes in 
weight, as against 24 grammes for the larger, would be naturally 

*A few Cypriote coins of Ptolemaic times liave been found at Naokratis, and 
I have seen two of the Roman period from Egypt, lliese, however, are doubtless 
mere chance occurrences. I have never come upon other than isolated examples 
of coins struck outside Egypt between the Greek conquest and the time of 
IMocletian, except Roman ^old, and one hoard of Roman sestertii of the third 
century a.d. from Alexandria. 
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taken to be a quarter of them in yalue ; that is to say, they wonld be 
dichalki on the silver standard, and pass for twenty-five or twenty 
copper drachmae, according to the ratio of exchange 

A distinct objection to this supposition, however, is that it 
would make the smallest copper coin in common use in Egypt a 
twenty or twenty-five drachma piece, whereas the statements of 
accounts preserved would require ten and five drachma pieces. 
There are, indeed, a certain number of coins of smaller size — 
Svoronos, 1720-1723 and 1846; Poole, Soter II 49-56— measuring 
from 12 to 15 millimetres in diameter, and averaging about 
3 grammes in weight, which might, consistently with this theory, be 
ten drachma pieces. But this leaves no coin to represent the five 
drachma piece mentioned by Heron, and it might seem preferable 
to forsake assessment according to strict weights and take the coins 
last mentioned to be worth five drachmae, and the 6 gramme coins 
ten drachmae.* 

Finally, it may be suggested that the real meaning of the change 
in the position of the copper currency during the reign of Epiphanes 
was a ' monetary reform.' The copper drachma had been diminished 
in weight during the previous century to the extent of more than 
half, and, while the regulations of the government for tax collection 
provided in many cases for the acceptance of copper at par with 
silver, there was probably a very heavy rate of discount against 
copper in the open market. To solve the difficulties and avoid the 
loss thus arising, Epiphanes, or his officials, abandoned the coinage 
of the copper drachma in its old relation to the silver standard, and 
made it a mere term of account in the new copper currency. 

In conclusion, I must say that the hypotheses advanced in this 
paper, though they appear to me to be the best for explaining the 
facts that have come under my observation, do not claim certainty 
of proof. I have advanced them rather in order to indicate the lines 
on which I think investigation should proceed, and especially in 
the hope that they may lead to the preservation of some of the 
evidence as to the relations of Ptolemaic coins which is constantly 
being destroyed in Egypt. 

*Hie question of ' small change ' in Egypt — that is, what coins were used for 
the lowest values — ^is a very difficult one to solve, especially for the Boman period; 
in the third century a.d. no coins but tetradracnms are known to have been 
struck, yet sums of obols and chalki continue to appear in documents. I hope 
shortly to publish a paper dealing with this point. 
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DR WINCKLER'S DISCOVERIES OF HITTITE 
REMAINS AT B.OGHAZ-KEUI * 

Bogliaz-Keui is a pleasant village situated in the heart of Asia 
Minor; it marks the site of Pieria in Cappadocia, and of the earlier 
Khatti, the chief city of the people of that name. The chief visible 
features of this site are its massive rampart and walls, which enclose 
most of the higher ground. Within the circuit there are also some 
prominent rocks crowned with walled fortresses. On the Acropolis 
there are the traces of several buildings; but just at its foot the 
lowest courses of a sanctuary built in massive stones are the most 
noticeable and probably the best known feature of this ancient site. 
The famous sculptures known by the Turks as Tazili-Kaya 
(* inscribed rocks ') are situated amidst some limestone rocks some 
two miles away to the East. About four or five hours' ride to the 
North there is also the small village of Eyuk with its series of reliefs 
and gate-sphinxes, sculptures obviously coeval with a number of 
those at Boghaz-Keui. These monuments are among the most 
important of Asia Minor, and they began to attract the increasing 
attention of scholars about the same time as the Hittite problem 
itself. 

The place was first visited by Texier as early as 1830, and later 
Perrot re- visited its ruins and made them famous by his descriptions 
and drawings. Then Humann took plaster-casts of the reliefs at 
Yazili-Kaya, and made a plan of the ancient city walls and buildings. 
In 1890 Chantre did some excavations on the site, the results of 
which would have amply justified him in continuing his work. 
Scholars of different nations have also visited this place and its 
neighbourhood, with the result that it has gradually become well 
known, so much so that an admirable description is to be found in 
Murray's Guide-book. 

Hugo Winckler was attracted to the site in the autumn of 1905, 
and he was so much impressed by what he saw and heard, that he at 
once sought for and rapidly obtained an arrangement with the 
Turkish Government to make excavations there. He is to be 
congratulated on having been the first to have the initiative and 



* Hugo WnfCXLXB, Preliminary Report on Excayations at Boghaz Keui, 1907. 
{MiUeilungen tUr I>§uUchen Orient-Oeullschafi. Berlin). 
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good fortune to undertake the work of excavating what soon proved 
to be the Hittite capital. His first campaign in 1906 determined the 
nature of the site and its importance, disclosing as well a great 
number of documents from tlie royal archives. This work had 
been done largely for the German Asia-Minor Society. The next 
year, however, the German Imperial Archaeological Institute added 
its support, both by grants of funds and by attaching a number of 
archaeologists to the expedition. 

The first-fruits of this work are described in the monograph 
before us. The site is large, and, though work was continued for 
several months, it will require many more years to complete this 
exploration. Numerous inscribed tablets were found, both on the 
slope of Buyuk-Kale, a chief part of the Acropolis, and in some 
chambers just eastward from the lower temple of which we have 
spoken. Others again were found in unexpected comers. These 
tablets were obviously a part of the royal archives; but as in the 
case of the library of Assurbanipal, most of this documentary 
treasure must be regarded as lost, only scanty portions remaining. 
Such as have been translated, however, have contributed new 
chapters to history. Many tablets or fragments of them were of a 
kind similar to those from Tell-el-Amama in Egypt, which have 
shed so much light upon the Ancient East. Others, indeed the 
majority, however, are in an unknown language, which Dr. Winckler 
surmises may have been that of Arsawa. 

The most important of those which can be deciphered is a fairly 
complete copy, found halfway up the slope, of the treaty concluded 
between the great King of the Hittites, Hattu-sil (the Kheta-sar of the 
Egyptian Inscriptions), and Eameses the Great. This one discovery 
has placed the whole enquiry as to the Hittite peoples and the 
history of Asia Minor upon a new and scientific basis. In the first 
place a definite date is determined from which to make calculations 
and to begin the chronology of the Hittite kings. Next perhaps in 
interest is the location of the seat of government for the Hittite 
peoples at the height of their power. With these facts as guides. 
Archaeology should rapidly discover an associated series of ruins 
and remains, to tell us of the culture of this time and place. Turning 
to the more intrinsic evidence which this discovery affords, 
we find the King of the Hittite tribes treating on equal terms with 
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the Pharaoh of Egypt. The correspondence between the Courts of 
Khatti and of Thebes was carried on for the most part in the common 
language of diplomacy, familiarly called Assyrian, being written in 
the cuneiform script. It may be gleaned from these writings that 
the preliminary negotiations for the treaty extended over many 
months, and were carried on with a * thoroughness due to the 
dignity of both chanceries.' Its terms and its conclusions were 
communicated formally to the King of Babylonia, in response it 
would seem to an enquiry. It is clear that the Hittite King held 
proper diplomatic relations with the Kings of Babylonia and of 
Egypt. The part played by the royal ladies in these negotiations is 
full of interest and illumination ; it would not be surprising to find 
from further evidence, that amongst the Khatti at any rate the 
heritage of sovereign power was matriarchal. 

Invaluable as this discovery was, it does not minimise the 
importance of the other records. We find at one time that a treaty 
was completed with the Amurri (the Amorites) also ; and later that 
the Prince of the Amurri (temp. Hattu-sil) was vassal to the Hittites, 
and was brought to trial for certain offences at the request of the 
King of Babylonia. The correspondence with the Babylonian court 
is in general more instructive than that with the Egyptian; the 
former is concerned with affairs of state and diplomacy, with 
corresponding glimpses of contemporary history; while the latter 
consists largely of letters of reproach or enquiry on the subject of 
dowries and presents, seemingly more often promised than sent. 
One thing which is apparent in the correspondence with Babylonia 
is the dread felt by both powers alike, of the growing strength of 
Assyria. 

There are a number of documents also which throw considerable 
light upon the Hittites themselves. Amongst these, one of the time 
of Mattalul gives a list of the gods in the Hittite Pantheon, while 
the edict of Dudhalia names also a number of towns and cities. It 
has even been possible to make out, here and there, the genealogies 
of several generations of the royal families. The greater part of this 
work is devoted to a fascinating record of the internal politics and 
frontier disturbances parallel with the Tell-el-Amama letters. The 
main feature of this is the struggle for supremacy over the Hittite 
peoples between the Kings of Mitani and of Khatti, records of 
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compacts broken, of flireats and minor expeditions, and boasts of 
victories, which, however, seem for some generations to have made 
no permanent impression. ' Why hast thou plundered the left bank 
of the Euphrates which belongs to Tushratta : if thou plunderest the 
lands on the left bank of the Euphrates, then will I plunder those of 
the right bank/ The suggestion through these writings is that 
the Ehatti, if not the more powerful, were at any rate the more 
aggressive. A treaty was concluded between Subbiliuma and the 
successor of Tushratta, and not long afterwards it would seem that 
the Khatti certainly got the upper hand, and under Hattu-sil the 
Great the Hittite tribes were largely banded together in a 
confederacy in their wars with the Egyptians, and in their effort to 
ward off the ever-growing menace of Assyria. 

When these documents are published more fully, they will take 
place side by side with the Tell-el-Amama letters as the basis for our 
conceptions of the history of Western Asia in the second millenium 
B.C. The records of relations between the Hittite peoples internally, 
and between these, whether separately or in combination, with the 
other great powers, Assyria, Babylonia and Egypt, are definite 
history, which will replace the present condition of inference or 
conjecture. One thing is clear, however, that the Hittite peoples 
were respected by those other powers, whose civilisations have 
until now been better known. It is no small tribute to the insight 
of scholars like Sayce and Wright to find their ideas and theories of 
thirty years ago so remarkably substantiated. 

This is only a preliminary report, and we must be grateful to 
Professor Winckler for what he has been able to give us in so short 
a time. He would seem in his selection of material for immediate 
treatment to have been guided, unconsciously may be, by the 
tendency of his own views on the main Hittite problems. We do 
not propose to discuss these here : it would hardly be possible or fair 
to attempt to do so, especially as they are expressed rather as 
questions awaiting solution than as the author's own opinions. If, 
however, we may attempt to read the author's mind between his 
lines, and to disentangle a somewhat confused mass of material and 
suggestion, it would appear that Herr Winckler recognises two main 
branches of the Hittites, namely the Mitani and the Khatti. The 
languages of these two, though allied, are as different as Latin and 
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Gre^. As to any dilcfi»ce of nee, k^ mowKere «xprMHNt Ml 
explicit opimion, tlioiigli in geiienJ terms lie leems to n^nl the 
iomier mm a Syrimii mnd tlie latter as a M^iterraaean people. Ot 
ikeae bandies he rcfrirnds the Mitani as the more adTance^l (' weiter 
Torgeschobenen ') and the oldest settled: to these he attribute:^ the 
raids which overcame the first dTnastr of Babvlon, about 'AKH) »a\« 
and probably also the settling of Uittites here and ther^ in southern 
Palestine. To the appearance and expansion of the Khatti he 
attributes the disturbances in the North of Syria during the TelUeU 
Amama period. This, moTement, however, did not reach as far 
south as Palestine. 

In reference to the deities of these peoples, which are disclosed 
as the guardians of the treaty between them, he finds, firstly, a 
strong Babylonian element, including the Sun-god, who, however, is 
in this case feminine, as among the Semites. Among the Khatti, 
however, the king was the Sun-god, and this anomaly suggests a 
difference in culture-origins. Secondly, the common deity to the 
Hittite peoples was Teshub, with a group of kindred deities, which 
he regards as national but also domiciled (' aiistissigen '). Thirdly, 
from the Mitani side he finds mention of Mithra and Varuna and 
of Indra. From this he argues an ' Indo-Germonic * element, which 
he seeks and finds in the Eharri, or Horites. lliis portion of the 
report is the least satisfactory. There is a plunge into theories 
which may indeed be based upon a clear judgment of all the evidence 
before the author, but the materials are not all before the reader ; 
the arguments and the sequence of the data are confuNod, and the 
conclusions hesitating and obscured. There is, however, one state- 
ment which is worthy of attention, * We have to deal with a people 
not only Indo-Germanic but closely allied to the Aryan stock.' 

So far as time and health have allowed him, since his return 
from the site last autumn, Herr Winckler has made a praineworUiy 
effort to reduce his documentary and philological material to order, 
and to study and publish its more striking details. Fifty-eight of 
the seventy pages of this report arc the work of his pen. Wheiii 
however, we pass on to seek that further general information, or 
some outline of it, for which all arrhaeologists art*, waiting 
expectant, we meet with little but disappointment. Dr. Curtius 
gives no note upon his study of the pottery, and llerr Kohl's survey 
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of the site is equally withheld. The description of the buildings 
of Boghaz-Eeuiy by G. Puchstein, is scrappy and unenlightening. 
In the first place it fills only 13 pages, of which five are covered with 
poor reproductions of otherwise interesting photographs. In the 
next place we get no detailed information of the results of these new 
excavations. Most of the space at the writer's disposal is occupied 
with general references to the nature and strategic features of the 
site, brief descriptions of its walls and gates, and other information 
well-known already and published in the standard guide books. 
This much we may gather, however, that in addition to the well- 
known temple (the so-called Palace), the traces of four other 
buildings have been found, of which three seem to have been temples 
and one a palace. These all lie in the higher ground of the 
Acropolis. In general, their plans are of Mediterranean rather 
than Oriental character. The Palace, it is stated, was ' peculiarly 
North Hittite.' The excavators found traces in some of the ruins 
of masonry carried up in timber and mud-bricks, upon foundations 
of quarried stone. One of the newly excavated gateways is 
illustrated by a photograph ; it was decorated on one side with the 
full length relief of a man in typical Hittite dress, whom the author 
supposes (without obvious reason) may have been one or other of 
the kings whose names Winckler has found in the tablets. 

These items of information are all we are vouchsafed in this 
report ; much is obviously withheld, but in some respects it would 
appear that the methods of work were lacking in scientific 
thoroughness. In referring, for example, to the discovery of 
inscribed tablets in the ground east of the visible remains of the 
great lower temple it is said that they ^ were picked up among the 
foundation walls, now hardly traceable.' If this is all the excava- 
tors can tell us, their work has been in vain. Doubtless the record 
will be supplemented in due time ; but the statement is so vague, 
the point so full of importance, that we await an amplification with 
some anxiety. For these very tablets are the bed-rock of our 
chronological inferences with regard to Hittite work ; they give the 
initial date to all historical treatment of the Hittite monuments; 
it is, therefore, a matter of utmost consequence to know the precise 
detail of their discovery. During our expedition of 1907 we visited 
this site and spent several days among the ruins. As a result of 
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what could at the most he hut a cursory examination, wo came to 
the conclusion that it seemed possihle that the stratum of the tuhlett 
had to do with a series of walls extending outside those visible on 
the surface, which they enclosed, indeed, but from which they were 
disconnected both by a difference of level and by a visible difference 
of axial direction. In other words, it seemed possible that the 
building visible upon the surface (as described by Perrot and 
Chipiez) was smaller and of later date than that whose ruins 
Winckler has disclosed and made famous. This possibility was 
indicated to the excavators at the time, to whose courtesy it is due 
that we were able to examine not only the old ruins but the new work 
so far as it was then advanced. For obvious reasons we do not wish 
to trespass upon the privilege we enjoyed ; but in the interests of 
knowledge, the question, once raised, deserves the most careful 
answer ; for if this suggestion proved true, all conclusions, at any 
rate that were based upon resemblances of plan and architectural 
detail between the visible temple and other portions of the site, 
would require serious modification, and would not lead us to believe 
that the excavators had, as they claim, established the ' possibility 
of placing on a secure basis the enquiry as to the period and culture- 
cycle to which the finds at Boghaz-Eeui belong.' 

J. Oarstang. 
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OBITUARY 

Italian palethnology has suffered an irreparable loss by the death 
of Prof. Edoardo Brizio, who died very suddenly at Bologna on 
May 5th, 1907. Prof. Brizio had for many years been director of 
the Museo Civico of Bologna, which under his care had become one 
of the most important prehistoric collections in Italy. The sphere 
of his researches was naturally the region round Bologna, where he 
occupied himself mainly with the civilization of the bronze age as 
seen in the- hut-villages of that district. 

From 1877 to 1903 he produced a vast number of articles and 
brochures on various subjects connected with Italian prehistoric 
archaeology, to give even an abridged list of which would require 
too much space. In 1898 he was able to give what had so long been 
hoped for, a connected account of his views as to the prehistoric 
periods. This appeared in his Epoca preiMorica^ written as an 
introduction to a * History of Italy by a Society of Professors.' In 
this work he set forth, with more detail than ever before, his theory 
as to the race of the people who built the lake-dwellings and 
terremare of North Italy. For Brizio these people are not an 
invading race from the North, but simply the old neolithic Liguri 
of Italy in a later stage of development. With this is closely 
connected his idea that the Yillanova civilization of the early iron 
age was not a development of the terremare culture, but was 
contemporary with it, being introduced by invaders (Umbri) from 
the North, and developing in the district around Bologna while the 
terremare were still flourishing in the neighbouring provinces of 
Beggio, Modena and Parma. This view, however strange it may 
seem to us, was no idle fancy on the part of Brizio, but was supported 
by considerations of some weight ; indeed, in the days when he first 
propounded it, it certainly explained the existing phenomena. With 
the ever increasing mass of evidence arising against it, it seems 
almost safe to prophesy that the loss of its ablest exponent will 
prove its death-blow. 

All those who knew Brizio personally, and who had experienced 
his open-hearted kindness, will mourn the loss, not only of an 
archaeologist, but of a man. His place will be hard to fill. 

T. E. Peet. 
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LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE OF 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology 

Vol. I. No. 3- November, 1908 

The current part contains four communications, as follows : — 

1. Dr. T. G. Pinches publishes twenty-three Cappadocian TabUts belonging 
to the Liverpool Institute of Archaeology, which nearly double the number of published 
examples of this class of documents. They are clay tablets, inscribed in cuneiform 
characters, with contracts, inventories and correspondence on a variety of topics, in 
a dialect of Assyrian or Babylonian. The style of the handwriting suggests that they 
were written before 2000 B.C., but the writers appear to have been Assyrians, and as 
Assyrian influence is not likely to have reached Cappadocia so early, it is possible that this 
old-fashioned style lasted on in Cappadocia until a rather later date. Best preserved 
are No. i, a letter about repairs to a house, and some family matters; No. 7, a Record 
of a loan of silver ; No. 8, a Contract of Adoption, and Writ of Cohabitation ; No. 13, 
a letter of invitation from Walawala to his friend Hanunu ; and No. 14, another 
contract about a deposit of silver. When the two last named were found, they were 
still enclosed in their original sealed envelopes of clay ; which are photographed and 
described side by side with their contents on Plates xvii and xviii. 

Dr. Pinches also publishes a Babylonian tablet from Tel-loh in Southern 
Babylonia, inscribed with an inventory of food and drink. It probably belongs to 
a period about 2500 b.c. 

2. Professor Sayce contributes a number of Notes on Passages in the Cappadocian 
Tablets, in which the extreme difficulty of the local dialect leaves the interpretation 
doubtful. 

3. Mr. T. E. Peet's paper on the Disputed Flints of Breonio Veronese summarizes 
aU the available evidence as to a remarkable find of curiously shaped flint implements 
and fantastic objects, which were found in 1876 in North Italy, and are now in the 
Verona Museum. More than one archaeologist of distinction has doubted whether 
they are genuine ; and the controversy on this point became at one-time so keen, 
that an official commission of enquiry was appointed by the Italian Government 
to report on the matter. Mr. Peet examines the whole of the evidence in great detail, 
and concludes that though fantastic flints have been freely forged near Verona since 
the discovery at Breonio, there is no proof that they were being made before 1888 ; 
and that the undoubted occurrence of genuine flint instruments in the district makes 
it probable that the accounts given by eye-witnesses of the excavations in 1876 are 
trustworthy. 

4. Professor Flindeiis Petrie comments further on an Egyptian honorary title, 
which has been already discussed by Miss Murray in a previous number of the Annals ; 
and suggests that this title Semer Uati shows that when the Egyptian kingdom was 
first unified, the tribal chiefs of its old divisions were accepted as * peers ' or 
' companions ' of their overlord the King. 

The next number of the Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology will contain, 
among other papers, a fully illustrated summary by Professor Garstanc of his recent 
Excavations at Sakje-Geuzi in North Syria, where he has laid open a Hittite temple 
with' remarkable sculptured wall-slabs, and an unusually complete series of pottery 
going back to the later Stone Age. 
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THE CAPPADOCIAN TABLETS BELONGING 
TO THE LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE OF 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

By THEOPHILUS G. PINCHES, LL.D. 

WITH PLATES XYH-XXXI 

The first text of the class known as Cappadocian came before 
my notice in 1878 or 1879, shortly after entering upon my duties as 
an Assistant in the British Museum. This document* was a small 
tablet which had been bought by the Trustees in 1876 from S. Ali 
Shan, of Constantinople. My attention was more especially called 
to it by a tablet of a somewhat similar nature, and evidently in the 
same script, which I saw in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris in 
1881, and was allowed, by the kindness of M. Babelon, to copy. 
Both these tablets were published by me in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology in the same year, and Professor 
Sayce, who was much interested in the discovery, made some 
exceedingly valuable remarks thereon, and a noteworthy attempt to 
translate the Museum tablet. Naturally, there was not sufficient 
material to enable much to be done in the way of translation, as the 
strange script, with its unusual values for the characters (which 
naturally led the student astray), did not allow the nature of the 
language to be recognised with any certainty. More tablets were 
acquired by the British Museum several years later, and were studied 
by Professor Sayce and myself, when the occurrence of well-known 
Semitic Babylonian forms enabled us to see that the language of at 
least a part of the inscriptions was in all probability Semitic 
Babylonian. The publication, in 1891, of the GolenischefE 
collection* by its possessor established the fact that the language of 
the tablets was Semitic Babylonian or Assyrian beyond a doubt, and 
set the study of these inscriptions upon a really sound basis — indeed, 
the talented owner's monograph upon these documents is one of the 
most important contributions to the subject, and worthy of the 
greatest praise. In 1893 Professor Fried. Delitzsch wrote a 

• Vingt-quatre Tablettos cappadooiexmas, de la CoUeotion W. Gol^Boheff. St. 
Petenburg, 1891. 
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monograph* upon the subject, characterised by the scientific 
accuracy for which he is renowned, and giving much material of 
value, including a most useful word-list. Last year, in the pages of 
Bdbyloniaca,\ Professor Sayce again examined the texts of 
Golenischeff, which he had been able to revise, considerably 
improving the copies, and translating nineteen of them, together 
with one published by Scheil, one in his own possession, one acquired 
by Professor Sir W. M. Ramsay, and three others acquired by 
M. Golenischeff. The Americans possess a considerable number, 
which, when published, will undoubtedly add much to our 
knowledge and enable more perfect renderings to be produced than 
is at present possible. To these must be added one in the de Clercq 
collection, and one or two in private hands. 

The Language of the Cappadocian Tablets 

M. Golenischeff established beyond a doubt that the language 
was Assyrian, whilst it was recognised from the first that the style 
of writing resembled very closely the ancient Babylonian. The use 
of the Assyrian system of dating, and the constant occurrence, in 
names, of ASur or Asir, the national god of the Assyrians, lead one 
to suppose thai the people among whom these tablets had their origin 
was an Assyrian colony. Whether Assyrians or Babylonians, 
however — and the style of the writing is rather Babylonian than 
Assyrian, as well as the numerous impressions of cylinder-seals, such 
as is shown by the envelope of No. 14 (PI. XVIII) — they inhabited 
a district suflSciently distant from the country of their origin to 
make the language which they spoke a distinct dialect, with different 
pronunciation of the words, different values to the characters, and a 
different vocabulary with trade-expressions of its own. These 
peculiarities naturally introduce difficulties into the translations, 
especially in the case of the letters (Tfos. 1-6 and 13). Even in the 
current speech of ancient Babylonia and Assyria the epistolary style 
is difficult enough, and it may easily be estimated how much more 
so the communications in a district so far from the literary centre of 

* Beitr&ffe snr Enziffeninff uod Erklftrung der cappadokischen Eeilschrifttafeln, yon 
Fnedrioh Delitzsoh. DesXIVBandes der Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen 
Clft'se der ESnigL 8&oliBiBchen Gesellschaft der WisBenschftften, No. lY. Leipzig: 
8. Hirsel, 1898. 

t A. H. Sayce, Th§ Capf'adocian Cvneifoftn TabUits, pp. 1-45. 
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those ancient empires would be, surrounded, as they were, by many 
different dialects, both Semitic and non-Semitic, from which they 
can hardly have failed to borrow from time to time such expressions 
as they needed. 

The following translations must, therefore, be regarded merely 
as provisional renderings, capable of considerable improvement when 
our material is more plentiful, or when other material — such as 
explanatory lists — comes to light. In any case, the studies of other 
specialists in this domain are certain to effect improvements, and it 
is with this hope that the following renderings, imperfect as they 
necessarily are, are given to the world. 

The Date of the Tablets 

With regard to the date of these inscriptions there is considerable 
difference of opinion. The style of writing suggests a period 
preceding 2000 B.C., the epoch of the Dynasty of Babylon — that to 
which the celebrated Hammurabi belonged. It is very possible, 
however, that they are of a much later date than this, as the ancient 
style of the documents may be simply due to the conservativism of 
the scribes, and doubt may be legitimately expressed whether 
Assyria, at that early date, was sufficiently important to have 
established a post so far from the capital. Emigration, however, 
may account for the presence of the colony there, and it may not 
have had at first any political significance. Letters from Assur- 
bani-^pli's library at Nineveh suggest that it may have been the 
beginning of Assyrian influence in Cappadocia, a district of which, 
called by them Eusu (Cush), seems to have become a horse- and 
mule-breeding province at that late date (650 B.C.), and there are 
indications that it may have been so also in ancient times. 

The eponyms for this district probably differed from those in 
Assyria itself, as their names are to all appearances local. As given 
in the tablets belonging to the Liverpool Institute of Archaeology, 
they are Itinadi (No. 3), Gat-ina-zuin No. 7), Ilu-rabi (Gol^ni- 
Bcheff 4), §a-gati-A§ur.nada (Gol. 6), Abil-Addi* (Gol. 9), and 
Sagati-qadd& (Professor Sayce's tablet). As Delitzsch points out, 
several of the names in these texts are practically identical with 
certain names of eponyms in the Assyrian eponym-canou. 
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Peculiaritiei in the Writing of the Tablets 

These inscriptions contain many peculiarities in the use of the 
characters, probably due to the colony having so long been separated 

from the parent-state. Thus ^ is generally used for ti, not ^i, 
whilst tu is generally expressed by y^ Tj dUy and la by j , laL 

Tarn seems to be generally indicated by the native form ^^j^^^, dam 

(No. 2, 1. 5, etc.), instead of i]. It is noteworthy that the words 
are often divided by a vertical wedge, sometimes the full height of 
the character, but often shorter. The division of words was also 
customary with the scribes of the Armenian district, who used two 
oblique wedges for the purpose. It is rare in Assyro-Babylonian 
texts. As was usual in Babylonia, the characters are ranged with 
their tops against ruled lines. 

The appendix contains one of those tablets from Lagas (Tel4oh) 
in Southern Babylonia, referring to consignments of drink, food, 
and oil. It is of an earlier date than the inscriptions from 
Gappadocia, and belongs to the period of 117 years between the 
reigns of Dungi and Ibi-Sin, about the middle of the third millennium 
before Christ. 



The Cappadocian Tablets 

No. 1. Letter about Repairs to a Hotise 

The greater part of a finely- written and well-baked tablet, 
47 mm. high by 48*5 mm. wide. Colour light yellowish grey. The ten 
lines on the obverse are written larger than the text on the reverse 
and edges. The characters have their tops ranged against ruled 
lines, and towards the end slant upwards. When complete, the 
height was probably just over 66 mm. 

A-na EUil-ba-ni 

ki-bi-ma | um-ma 
3. Ta-ri-is-ma-tum-ma 

A-su-me be-tim sa wa-as-ba-ni-ni 

ki-ma I be-tum an-hu-ni 
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6. ap-la-ah-ma | li-bi-tam 

i-na ta-a§-i-im | u§-tal-bi-in.jj^j^ 



e-me-ra-am | e-ti-me-ir | a-Su-me 

9. ku-Bu-ri | sa ta-as-pu-ra-ni 

kaspa sa si-bu tu-si-bi-lam 

a-na-ah | ku-BU-ri | li- . . . 

About nine lines lost. 

Rev.ib(P)-ba.lu(P) 

u-za-ba-ah-ma | ta-as-a ... 

3. a-di a-ta | a-na-kn a-na . . . 

a a-ta a-na ma-nim .... 

a-la-ki-ga | kaspu | zi-tam | Sa bit( P) 

6. a-bi-ni | ta-la-ma-ad-ma | li-ku-ga 

^ li-ziz I i-nu-a-ah a-na 

te-ki-li ^ li-sa-nim 

9. la ta-la-ak | i-na ba-ni | wa-sa-i-ga 

a-su-me | ga-li-ti-ni du-na-di 

um-ma a-ta-ma | a-na beti da-ni 

12. a-bi-sa | la du-si-ri si-ga-ti-ki-ma 

i-na bS-tim | lu-du-si-ib-ma be-tam 

Edge between the end of the reverse and the beginning of the 

obverse: — 

mai-ga-at-ki | lu-ta-sur || ki-ma du-uz-ni* 

16. ma-ti-ma | ba-za-sa u si-la-za | u-la 

ip-si I a-ni | is-du | \lm samanti 

ii-ti-a I wa- .... ta-mu-wa 

Left-hand edge: — 

18. du-us-ti-sa-ma | a-na bet a-be-sa . . . 

mu-si-a-tim | ta-ta-na-la-ak-ma .... 

la dam-ga-tim ai-ta-na-me-si-ma . . . 

21. a-wa-ti | sa-ma-a-am u-la (erasuret) 

ta-mu-wa 

A provisional free rendering: — 

Say then thus to Ellil-bani : * It is Taris-matum.' Concerning the 

house where we dwell, as the house was going to ruin, I was in fear, 

and I have had the brickwork relaid in the rubbish, and thrown a 

fence around (it). Concerning the enclosure about which thou 

* Or, dividing the second character, du-^-\)U-ni. 

t The erasure shows traces of ta^mu, the first two characters of the next line. 
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sentest, thou hast caused money for the repairs to be brought — may 

the dilapidation of the enclosure [be set right] 

is made( P) .... he destroyed .... and the rubbish( ?) 
. . . . Until the time I went to ... . and thou, for what 
[didst thou delay (?)] thy going? Thou knowest the outlay 
for our father's house (?). Let him wait for thee, and let him 
stay — ^he will rest for refreshment and talk. Try not to make 
thy escape. Concerning our f riend( ?) thou directest thus : * As thou 
hast not caused her father to go to the strong place, thy serving- 
woman( ?) shall dwell in the house, and may she keep the house (as) 
thy refuge, as thou hast proposed(P).' She has never had property 
or grain at any time. Now from the 8th day, as she has related, [she 
lay in] the dust, she then sent (a messenger) forth to the house of 
her father. She trayelled by night, and .... misfortunes. 
I listened to her, and [was hoping] to hear the (whole) account, (but) 
she has not related (it). 

Line 1. Taris-matum, the sender of the letter, was evidently a 
female, as the possessive pronouns in lines 12 and 14 of the reverse 
also imply. 

Bev., line 1. The third character may be ru or lu, but the latter 
seems to be the more probable, the slanting wedge being apparently 
due to an accident. 

Line 2. The traces after ta-as seem to be those of a. 

Line 5. dlaki-ga is for dlaki-ka (see also lines 6 and 9). The 
feminine form of the pronoun, however, is -ki, not -gi (see lines 12 
and 14). 

Line 5. Zitam is probably for sttam, accusative, with mimmation, 
of situ, 'outgoing.' 

Line 6. Liku-ga is possibly for liq((rka, * let him wait for thee,' 
which, however, does not to all appearance occur elsewhere iu the kal. 
We might also read lidur-ga, for lititr-ka, ' let him return to thee.' 

Line 7. Inuak is for the more usual (later) indk^ from ndku, 
'to rest.' 

Line 8. Ana tekili ii liiani^y would literally be 'for eating 
(dkdlu, *to eat') and tongue.' For the form tekilu, Qjompdx^ Uhiltu 
from dhoLu (also tehelu^ Muss-Amoldt, Aayr. Diet, p. 1246). If the 
root be takdlu, the meaning of takilu would be ' help,' ' consolation,' or 
the like. 
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Line 9. Lit. 'go not/ etc. FFoiat-pa is for wasai-ka^ from 
(tr)axft * to go forth.' 

Line 10. Dunadi for tunaddi, from nadtt, 'to throw, to lay 
down.* 

Line 12. Dtuiri is probably for tuseri^ from drd (Jensen). See 
Moss-Amoldt, Assyr. Diet., p. 91. 

Line 18. Lu-dusib is for lii'tusib, from (tr)aid6ii, ' to sit,* etc. 

Line 14 McJgat-ki. The noon is probably from masqatit, from 
laqU, * to be high,* and probably indicates a high, out of the way 
place. Duzni or dtisekuni is for tiuni or iusekani. 

Line 15. Matima baza-sa u iilaza ula ihsi, lit., ' at any time her 
property and her grain was not.* Baza-sa would be for husd-sa and 
9ilaza for siUat-sa, but these comparisons are given with all reserve. 

Line 18. Dnstiza-rca for tustesd-ma, from (u*)axfi, line 0. 

Line 19. Mmiati^ probably for musiati^. Tatanalak is the 
tan-form of kal from dlaku, * to go.' 

Line 20. La damgatim = Id damqdtim. Aitaname-ii-ma «= 
altanam€'si'ma (tan-form of kal from saniu, * to hear/ of whicli the 
obliqae form of the infinitive seems to occur in the next line (Itmd"*), 

No. 2. Letter ahout dnnmercial maiten 

A thin irregularly-formed tablet, 49 mm. high by 39 mm. wide, 
with nine lines of writing on the obverse, two on the edge bnlow, 
eight on the reverse, and two on the edge below the revitriio. l*ho 
text is ill-preserved, and many of the characters are tberoforo 
uncertain. Colour greyish yellow. 

A-DA Dan-nim To Danna 

ki-be-ma mn-ma tay then thui : 

3. Lu-laznazi-xna It is Lu-lamazi. 

Qa-ri-.^.-tam Qaritu, 

lobata lu-bu-Sa-am the clothing 

6. ia zn-n^-ri-ixn of the youth, 

la-bu-ol-ta-ga thy grain, 

nu-nu a-ta-tam (7) fiih . . . 

9. ip-ia ... 

. . . iiSidrit . . . 16 . . 

-Sum 



^ A fragment of baked clay, probably part of the enyelope, adheres here. Possibly 
nothing is lost at this point. 
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13. li*-ni(?; '% 



iioipAl liqli <?) ^onci 
15. ii*-iii-»-Um 

a-di »-ts 
10. ti-ia-m* 

kMpQ kai-in 

ki-ma Tor -ba) ni-ir (?) -xi 
21. In-be-Um-ma 



I bring; 

9.3 of a ihekd of gold 

I bring. 
When thoa 
haat (thia; Umd, 
the money in full 
as (?; . . . 
let me bring. 



This text is exceedingly difficult to copy, partly in consequence of 
its bad preservation, and the rendering, such as it is, is given with 
all reserve. 

Line 5. The small comer-wedge, as well as the downward wedge 
on its left, are not so clear as I at first thought, and may be due to 
damage which the character has received. Moreover, traces of a 
horizontal wedge appear within, leading to the probability that it is 
an elongated ku, i.e., subatu, ' clothing,' as a determinative prefix. 

No. 3. Letter about the Interest on a Loan 

A large fragment of a well-baked tablet, 48 mm. high by 52'5 
mm. wide, with twelve lines of writing on the obverse, two on the 
edge below, eleven lines on the reverse, and two on the left-hand 
edge. Well-preserved. Colour greyish red. 



u-si-bi 

3. ni-U-ta-me .... 
a-na me-ir-e | ni- 
na-al-ba-ar-ti | . . 
6. ta-ai-me-a a-ma . . 
Sn-ma si-mu-um si- 
i-ba-si-ga I e I Sn- 
9. ta-ti-in u am-r[a 
ma-zi-am-a-na a-S[ar 
si-ip-ri-lu-nu | ti-na- 
12. lu-bi-el um-ma me-ir-a- 
£dgeni-ni-a-ma-ra *^ 

lu-ni-el-ki a-ni-na 
16. ka(7)-um-la6ira-iiaetma-na^ret(liqU] 
Bey. kaspi t)ft-ba-ul-ni a-ti-ni 
kaepu ga-duum si-ip-ti 
18. im-i-id-ma ii-du 
ir)>i 0)i) ab-ia-ra-ni 
li«me*im i-ti-na-du 



he caused to be br [ought 7] . . . 

we heard 

to the Bons we ... . 

My message 

thou has heard 

if the price (?).... 

is to thee, do not 

thou hast given, and 

sufficiency!?) for ASur- .... 

their message 

let me bring thus: his 

Ili-amara ^^^ 

let us receive, even us — 

instead(?) of him 26 mana 10 shekels 

of silver our interest I have given. 

The silver with the profit 

he has augmented, and from 

the month AbSaranu 

of the eponymy of Itinadu 
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21. »-wa-zu a-na ^ret am-ra §i (?) 

ni-ig-mur-ma lib-ba-i^ . . . 

Sa i^-du kip-\)U .... 
24. a-ti wa-al)-§u §a-na .... 

lu-ta-d-a-tum | iz* . . . . 

. . . .1 

Left-hand edge : — 

. . . . ga-ru-um ri-be-it-ni 
. . . . -ik-ni a-l>i 



hifl word for 10 
we accepted and his heart 
which from .... 
until 



the judge (in) our district 
of my brother (?) 



Line 14 (edge). The traces of a character at the beginning are 
possibly those of the last on the first of the two lines on the edge, 
after ri-be-it-ni. If this be the case, perhaps we ought to read 
ri-be-it ni-tn^* * the district of the enclosure (?).' 

Line 28 (left-hand edge). Instead of a-Ai, a-di (? for a-di^addi, 
* I have set ') is possible. 



No. 4. Letter about sundry Purchases 

Upper part of the obverse and lower part of the reverse of a small 
tablet, 23 mm. high by 38 mm. wide, with six lines of writing on 
the obverse, eight on the reverse, three on the edge below, and two 
on the left-hand edge. Writing good. Colour light yellow. 



A-na §um-llu Sin 
ki-bi-ma om-ma 

8. A-mur-Btar a A-bu-Sa-lim-ma 
Sal^t $ubati ^-ga-tim 

i-na li-im Se-i-ga 
6. ni-iS- [a-ma-qu-ma] . . -ku 
-a 

Reverse: — 

U 

kaspu ka$-[Su] .... 
3. Si£$e&it Siqli ultu an-na 

ni-ii-a-ma-qu-ma 

an-na GimU-zu-in na-Sa-a* 
6. la i-mu-a | i-na 

maS-ki-u-tim 

wa - zi - e 

9. an-na ga-nu si-ba-a(?)-ain(?) 
. . Sikli katpi [a]-na 
. . rabt-tim 



am 



To Sum-Sin 

say then thus : 

it is Amur-Btar and Abu-§aiim. 

3 priestly (?) garments 

with the price of thy grain 

we have purchased for thee and 



of 

silver in full .... 
16 shekels from the lead(?) 
we have purchased for thee and 
the lead Gimil-Zuin has taken away. 
He did not speak (?) concerning 
securities — 
he went forth. 

The lead, an amount(?) of 8eventy(?) 
. . shekels of silver for (7) 
great 
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Left-hand edge : — 



Sa bu-sQ ta-a- 
tal-ki 



who hast [taken] the goods 
thou hast received 



Line 6 of the obverse is restored by comparison with line 4 of the 
reverse. 

In line 9 of the reverse the last character but one may be la 
instead of a (stbalam?). 



No. 5. Letter about a Contract 

A flake of a large tablet, probably part of the reverse, 49 mm. 
high by 51*5 mm. wide, inscribed with parts of fourteen lines of 
writing. Well written. Colour greyish red. 



6. 



. . ki a 

. . ma-ua 

. . -ar I u-si-bi-lam (?) 

-tim I a-Sar | a-ma-taxn 

I ta-ti-in | um-ma ma-nu-ki-a- [§ur] 

•ma-i-ra ma-ti-ga | a-na a-wa-tam tim- 

•ti-in I um-zna Gimil-Btar-ma | a-na 

9. ma-nu-ki-A-§ur-ma | a-ta | a-mu-tam 

. ti-ma I ti a-na-ku | i-ra-me 

. . -nam | a-da-an | Bi-im 

a.lit[-ti?] 

Gimil-Iitar | a-na ma-nu-ki-a [-Sur] 

. . . d a-§u-me | a-mu-tim 

-nam | a-na . . . 



12. 



mana 



. .. . • caused to brought. 

. . . . the place of the agreement (?) 

thou hast given. Thus Manu-ki- [Aihiri?)] 

sent (?). Thy country at the word . . 

gave. Thus Gimil-Btar then to 

Manu-ki-ASur then thou an agreement 

then and I 

[the mat]ter (?) I decided. The 

price of the child (?) 

Gimil-Htar to Manu-ki-A [§ur ?] 

. and with regard to the agreement 

.... to 



No. 6. Letter about * AtUugae ' and ' na$battu * 

A baked-clay tablet, 66 mm. high by 54 mm. wide, with portions 
of fifteen lines on the obverse, two on the edge below, sixteen on the 
reverse, and two on the edge below the reverse. Much damaged, 
especially the left-hand portion. Colour grey. 



lii-ki 

-ma(?) 

a .uS-ki-Un Addi.ma 

I)u4u-ga-e 

ga be-it-ra 

6 as-pu-ra-ni-ma 

a-ra-ab-ku-nu 

a§-me-su-ma 



[To . . . ].Siki. 

[say the] n 

[thus :] (it is) . . -uSki(?).Addu 

th«» fulugae 

. . let loose (?) 
. . I sent and 



• • 



. . . your entering (?) I heard it and 
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. . . a(?)-na-ka-ma dab-ba(?)-am 
U(7)-a-ba e-ga-a ta-aS-ta-me 
12. l)a-la-ga-e ta-a-ir-ma 

L^mur-A-Sor li-ik-m-bu-Di-qu 
um-ma kn-ud-ma na-as-bat-tam 
15. e-ba-aS | wa-ar-ki 

na-as-bat-tim l)U-la-ga-e 
u-ta-ar A §a-gu . . . 
18. iia(?)-ak*-bat-tam e-ba-as . . 
a-ba-e-a • ma 
ba-al I wa-ar-ki (?) 
'il. [na - a]f • bat-tim arl^n iSten 

la-ak um-ma a-na-ku ma 
ti I wa-aS-ba-kn m-ba-am 
24. . . . -tam dan-na-tam a-na-ku 
l)u-lu-ga^ ni-bu-ul-ma 
•utt-tim ur-du-ni-ma 

S7 si u-si-zi-u-ni-a 

ma- -du 



. . . I(?)then the tablet (?; 

good will send round » thou shalt hear. 

Return the ^ulugas, and 

let LAmur-Alur speak favourably to thee. 

thus : Haston (?), the nofbattu fulngae 

make. Afterwards 

the ncLfbattu fuUtga^ 

he will return and 

Make (?) [then] the receptacles (?) . . . 

. . and 

[he] will bring (?). Afterwards 

the nasbattu (in) the 1st month 

. . shall go. Thus I then 

. . . am staying. The prince 

a strong I 

. . . we hayo brought the ^ulugaSt iu^d 
the . . . have descended and 
caused to go forth 



la 



du-nu-ni a- our brothers 

descended 



. we have given. 
. . . I 

will bring 



l)i-ni 

30 u im Sa-a-ki(?) ga-ga .... 

-ni-ku ni-ti-in .... 

. . a-na-ku .... 

88 5a(?) ir(?).tum(?)J .... 

. . -ba-al .... 

. . i(.^)-ma 

Line 6. The characters ni-ma may belong to line 5, in which case 

thu reading would be (5) -ga be-it-ra-ni^ma (6) 

as-pu-ra. 

Being a very matilated tablet, it is impossible to obtain any con- 
nected sense from its inscription. The nature of the objects designated 
hj'Aulugae and nasbattu, which would probably form the key to its 
interpretation, is uncertain. From their being placed in apposition in 
line 16, they might be regarded as of similar meaning. But, perhaps, 
we have to insert ' and ' between ' He will afterwards return the 
nasbattu (and) the kvlugae.'* The root of the former word is possibly JIIIS. 
in which case it would be for masbattu. If from 3^3 (which seems 
unlikely), the Hebrew HlSO (niSO)« 'monument,' might be com- 
pared. Hvlugae is possibly a Snmero-Akkadian word, and may be a 
plural form, with the Semitic-Babylonian terminal e. 



* Probably a mistake for o^. t Or part of ta (. 

I Or Sa-gu, as in hue 17. 



•tatim). 
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No. 7. Record of a Loan of Silver 

Baked-clay tablet, 47*5 mm. high by 42'5 wide, inscribed with 
nine lines of writing on the obverse, one on the edge, and five on the 
reverse, the lower part of which is blank. Colour reddish ochre. 
Perfect. Trace of an envelope adhering to line 11 (the first of the 
reverse). 

Samnet | $iqli kaspi za-ru-bft-un 8 ihekels of pure silver 

i-jd-ir I Be-la-ftzag-a a loan Bela-azaga 

8. mAr Ni-ra-al)-zu-lu-li tam-ga-ru son of Niral)-zulali, the agent, 
i-Su-a-li i-na mu-m-am has borrowed. In Muru™ 
i-Sa-ga-alSum he shall repay it. 

6. §a za-ra-tim | li-mu-um At the month Zaratn, eponymy 

la ga-at | i-na-zu-in of Gat-ina-zuin 

a-na e-ti-Sn | i-Sa-gaal he shall repay (it) ponotually. 

9. Su-ma la i-4a(-ga*)-al If he do not repay (it) 
Edge ki-ma a-wa-at like an order 

Bey. ga-ri-im zi-ib-tam of the judge the interest 

12. u-za-ib. P&n Bu>zi-a shall be fixed. Before Buzia 

m&r En-nam-A-Sir son of Ennam-ASir : 

p4n Su-ma-li-ku-a-Sur before Smnaliku-ASnr 

16. mkr Qa-ma-a-Snr son of Qama-ASur. 

Line 1. The wedge on the right of the numeral (8) seems to be a 
division-mark like those in lines 2, 6, etc. ; but if not, we must read 
tiHt, ' 9.* 

Muru^ in line 4 seems to be the name of a city, and one would 
expect that it lay in the district from which these tablets came. If 
so, it was possibly named after the Muru in Babylonia, which was a 
centre of the worship of Hadad or Bimmon. The Babylonian city 
may, however, be intended. 

Ana ite-hi means, literally, * at its (proper) time.' See Muss- 
Arnoldt, Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian language^ under etiu. It 
is from this phrase that the well-known grammatical series of tablets 
ana itti-Su (generally read ana itti-iu) takes its name. 

No. 8. Contract of Adoption and Cohabitation 

A baked-clay tablet, 4 cm. high by 42*2 mm. wide, with nine 
lines of writing on the obverse and eight on the reverse (including 
the rounded edge between the two). About a centimetre of the end 
of the obverse is broken away, with the top right-hand comer of the 

* Omitted by mistake of the scribe. 
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reverse, rendering lines 1-11 imperfect. Yellow oclire on the 
obyerse, deepening to grey at the middle of the reverse. No traces 
of an envelope, though the document probably had one originally. 

Ta-ta-li-i-sa-tl- [i ?] a Tatali.iaatta(?) 

Su-be-a-ni ga a-n [a] * Subeaniga to 

8. me-ir-u-tim | zu (?) . . . sonship [has taken] . 
Bi-im-nu-ma-an Simnu-man 

mil Ta-ta-li-i [.Ba-tMa(?)] son of Tatali-i [satta 7] 

6. Su-be-a-ni-ga | e- . . . Subeaniga has [taken?] 

ga-tam i§-ti-ni (his) hand, together 

uS-bu-n I Su-ma they have dwelt. Whether 

9. ta-bu-a Sn-[ma] it remains good or 
Rov. la i-ti<*ab-§u-nu be not good to thorn, 

ii-im-nu-ma-an Sinmu-man 

12. a §u-be-a-ni-ga zuf . . . and Subeaniga . . . 

u-si-Su-bu-Su-nu he has caused them to dwell. 

P&n A4a-na Before Alana; 

15. pin ]^-ma'la-ni before Hamalanu 

pAn Tam-ni-il)*$u before Tamnil}su; 

p&n Di-is-ta-a\) suSar before Di$ta\>su, the scribe (?). 

Free rendering: — Tatali-i8atia( ?) [has adopted] Subeaniga as 
his son. Simnu-man, son of Tatali-isatia, has [taken(y)] the 
hand of Subeaniga (and) they have dwelt together. Whether it be 
their wish or not, (Tatali-isatia) has caused Simnu-man and 
Subeaniga to dwell [( P) together]. 

The mutilation of the tablet makes the translation doubtful, but 
probably it is correct in the main. The absence of a pronoun leaves 
the sex of Tatali-isatia( ?) uncertain — it may be a woman, and not a 
man, which is intended. 

No. 9. Memorandum of a Payment by Instalment 

A cushion-shaped tablet, 28'2mm. high by 34 mm. long, with 
four lines of writing on the obverse, one on the edge, and two on 
the reverse followed by a ruled line ; characters large ; colour grey. 

[§aUa?] SnSSanu ma-na [3] 2/3 manat 

^amSu Uqli kaspi 5 shekels of silver (of) 

3. Hn- lu- in HulnSu 

m&r Ku-be-a-Sir son of Kube-ASir 

ga - ta - turn an instalment 

6. ga-da si-im of the price of 

£ri I iA a4ir-lla §amSi (Si) the copper of ASir-SaniSi. 

* In PI. XXIV, fig. 8, the traces marked at the end of lino 2 may really belong to 
the end of line 3. 

t Or, perhaps, lu. 
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No. 10. Memorandum or Receipt for Clothing 

CuBhion-shaped, section nearly oval, length 28*5 mm., height 
16'5 mm., thickness 7 mm. Comers rounded. Obverse three, 
edge one, reverse three, edge two, left-hand edge one, total : ten 
lines of writing. Colour pinkish yellow ochre. 

liten falwta ln-la-ft-sm 1 /itiudTw-gmnneni (of) 

samnu bar ^iqli 8 1/2 shekels; 

8. Sina ftobato ku-t»-nj 2 kutani-^uments ioi\ 

Edgeirb]-i«ra GINA-TA 14 shekels each, (and) 

Rev. irte ilten nb^ta ki-in 41 Xnn-gannents. 

6. i • ti • in he gave 

i . nu • mc when 

a-na Gi-ga-tim(?) to Oigatn(?) 

Edge i.U(?).a he departed(7) 

Left-hand edge : — 



i-li- I 
kti) 



(and; went.* 



No. 11. Memorandum of a Deposit of Gold and Silver 

Cushion-shaped, with rounded comers, the reverse (which is 
uninscribed) slightly flatter than the obverse. Length 33*5 mm., 
height 24*2 mm., thickness 8 mm. Colour greyish yellow ochre, 
varying in one place almost to black. Four lines of writing. 

§ina SuiSan ma-na irbit ^nabi siqli 2 2/3 manas 4 1/8 shekels 

kaspi ti sibit &iqli of silver and 7 shekels 

l)ura^i of gold 

itti I-kib-llu with Ikib-lln 

No. 12. Memorandum, apparently about CloHiing 

Upper half of the obverse (lower half of the reverse) of a tablet 
originally cushion-shaped. Present dimensions 37*5 mm. long by 
26 mm. wide and 7*2 mm. thick. Obverse four and reverse four 
lines. Colour greyish yellow ochre. Reverse much roughened and 
not very legible. 

Sanabi ma-na §ina Siqli 1/8 of a mana 2 shekels ; 

TUG HI-DUBA Sina SuSSi LAL a HI-DUBA-garment (of) 120 less two 

MINA Siqli " shekels! 

8. TUG HI-DUBA bar Siqli a HI-DUBA-garment (of) 1/2 shekel ; 

a-na Sa-nu-nc (?) to Sanane (?) 



* Or, possibly, *when to Gigatu(?) Ilia went.' f That is, 118 shekels. 
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Reverse : — 

a-na to 

TUG(?) . . . »-ti(?) . . gannent? . . . untU? . . 

8. TUG HI . . . bar Siqli . . . Hi- . . garment, half a shekel . 

ga ^-iS u 

There are marks on the left-hand edge which may be the remains 
of characters. 

The above rendering is given with all reserve. 

No. 13a. Letter of Invitation 

A baked-clay tablet, perfect, inscribed on the obverse with ten, 

on the edge with one, on the reverse nine, on the edge below with 

one, and on the left-hand edge with one lines of writing. This 

document, which was found in 13b when it was opened, measur<)s 

46 mm. high by 39*5 mm. wide, and 15*5 mm. in its thickest part. 

The general shape is that of a fiat cushion. The colour is a warm 

yellow grey. 

Obverse. 

A-na Ha-nu-nu ki-be-ma To Hanunu say theu 

um-ma Wa-la-wa-la-ma thus: It is Walawala. 

8. a-na-kam | mn-ur-a-am I am the friend 

Sa ta-mu-ri-a whom thou lovest. 

AS-me I A-makam { §ama As for Amakam if 

6. Sa-li-im | a-mu-ur-Su-ma he is well, see him, and 

a-bn-tmu | ti-irta-ga Abutum thy relative 

u ti-ir-tu-Su and his relative — 

. 9. li-li-kam-ma let him oome and 

li-sia I li-nu-uh stay — let him rest. 

Edge a-na-kam | I 

Reverse 

12. la ni-ra-si may we not have 

a-bu-tmn Abutum ? 

a-bn-tum Abutum, 

16. Su-ma be-li if, my lord, 

a-ta ti-ir-tan-uu thou (art) our relative, 

ar-l)i(?)-i$ li-li-ku let him come quickly. 

18. ga-ar-ua-ba Gamaba 

u-si-bo -lam-ga I have caused to be brought to thee, 

ii-ir-ta-ga-ma but thy relative, 

Edge : — 

91. me-ku-um Meku» 

Left-hand edge : — 

la i-li-ga-am hao not gone. 
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The rendering of this inscription seems to depend on the meaning 
of tirtu, which appears to be a synonym of AasU, * entails,* and ^ru, 
' flesh.' Naturally one of the same ' flesh ' may be regarded as a 

* relative ' (cp. Gen. ii, 24).* Adopting this rendering of the word, 
the translation would be much as given above, or, in a free 
rendering, as follows : — 

Say then thus to Hanunu : It is Walawala. I am the friend 
whom thou lovest. As for Amaka"^, if he be well, see him, and let 
Abutu™, thy relative and his relative, come and stay, that 
he may have a rest. I (and mine), may we not have Abutu"i? 
(As for) Abutu™, if, my lord, thou (art really) our relative, let him 
come quickly. I have caused Gamaba to be brought to thee, but thy 
relative, Meku°^, has not come. 

Aldku, from which lilikamma (line 9), liliku (line 17), and Uigam 
(for ilikam) come, means both ' to go ' and ' to come.' 

Line 1. Hanunu is the well-known name Hanon (7!)3n)* 

Line 2. Walawala is probably the name by which Tuitui,f the 
sender of the letter, was known among the members of his family 
and tribe. 

Lines 3 and 4. Mur*u and tamuria are seemingly from the same 
root, the latter presupposing a verbal infinitive kal mara'u. This is 
probably connected with the commoner mdru, * child,' and mum, 

* young animal.' In these inscriptions the form mer'u * son,' also 
occurs. It is therefore possible that the forms mar and mer, found 
in the bilingual-lists, are for m4ir*u and mer^u. 

Line 8. The strange character ^^ occurs twice in the address 

of the letter (see PI. XXVI), in each case followed by u. This leads 
one to suppose that the syllable which it represents ends with that 
letter. The consonant preceding it should be t (see lines 7, 16 and 
20), making, as the value of the character here required, tu. 

Line 11. If the verb in the next line be, as the form suggests, 
the first person plural, it is probable that a word is left out here — 
indeed, the upright wedge after anaka^ points to that probability, 
as a division-mark is unnecessary when the line contains only one 
word. Anaha^ Id niran Ahutu^, * I not we have Abutum,' I have 



• After sending in the MS., I came across an old copy of the tablet Rm 132, where 
(line 14) Urtu (= ttrtu) is explained by Htntu, * family,* and confirms this. 
t See the address on the envelope, p. 66. 
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therefore rendered as ' I (and mine), may we not have Abutu"'.' It 
is not impossible, however, that anaka^ also stood for the plural, 
*we/ 

Line 17. The character jT^ from this passage and from the 
fourth line of the address on the envelope, should end with i. Arkis 
* quickly,* seems to be the word required here, hence the adoption 

of hi. It is probably a variant of X^ which, in Babylonia and 

Assyria, had developed into 4C and w, and is the same as ^ 
in lines 7, 8, 16, and 20. 

No. 13b. Sealed Envelojjc of the Letter No, 13a 

This is the envelope of the preceding, and measures 56 mm. long 
by 48mm. high, and 26mm. thick. On the obverse are four lines 
of writing, two at the top and two at the bottom, the space between 
being occupied by the impression of the sender's cylinder-seal, which 
is repeated on the reverse, and on all four edges, as far as space would 
allow. The crack across the obverse lengthwise existed when the 
object was bought, and extended to the reverse when the inner 
tablet was taken out. When the fragments were rejoined, without 
the small tablet being within, the slight gape of the crack on the 
obverse was reduced. 

The cylinder-seal impression shows a design which is almost 
grotesque in its primitive delineation of the subject chosen. In 
front (on the left) is a four-wheeled waggon or cart, of which the 
two near wheels only are represented. The vehicle is peculiar in 
shape, having a high erection in front, and a lower one behind, upon 
which the driver sits, towering high, however, above the front 
portion. His outer garment is of a pattern arranged in rows, 
suggesting the more carefully engraved dresses of the Babylonian 
cylinder-seals of about 2500 b.c, which seem to have been intended 
to represent goatskin. His left arm, enshrouded in this garment, 
he holds against his breast, his right, which is bare to the shoulder, 
being bent at the elbow, with the hand extended. Apparently he 
is supposed to be holding the reins, but, if so, they would seem to be 
merely looped over the fingers, which are held upwards, the thumb 
widely separated. The waggon or cart is drawn by four horses, 
all of which are seen in their entirety, there being no attempt at 
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perspective, though the more distant horses decrease in sixe some- 
what. The reinsy which are three in number, extend upwards, and 
then bend at an angle until they reach the drixer's hand. llie 
middle rein would seem to be fringed, or else they were attached 
to each other by cords or thongs for the greater part of their length. 
The wide separation of the horses was on account of the engraver 
not wishing to superimpose them when executing the work, and 
the carrying of the reins over the horses' heads was due to the same 
reason. The two rectangular objects on the high front of the vehicle 
may have had something to do with holding the reins in position, 
though they are not shown as even touching them. 

Behind the cart and its driver are two rows of figures. The 
upper one represents two animals, probably intended for goats, 
homed, and standing face to face. The herring-bone arrangement 
on their very rectangular bodies is apparently intended to represent 
their hair. Their tails, which, like their bodies, are inordinately 
thick, stand erect, and on each sits a bird with longish beak, each 
facing the same way as his respective goat. A man in a round hat, 
and clothed in a tunic reaching as far as the knees, seems to act as 
drover. His right arm is bent at the elbow, and his hand raised. 
No left arm is visible. 

In the lower range are five men, two looking to the left, and 
three to the right, facing the others. They seem to be similarly 
clothed to the one with the goats above. They are all in the same 
attitude, with the right arm bent at the elbow and the hand raised, 
aud no attempt has been made to show the left arm. From their 
attitude, it might be said that they were engaged in conversation. 
This part of the design in two ranges is shown, in part, twice — as in 
a rotary press, designs on cylinders could be repeated as long as 
there was length of material to receive the impression. The reverse 
of the tablet being rounded, and also extending slightly farther 
right and left than the obverse, though it omits the figures on the 
extreme right, it repeats, in the upper range, the 'drover,' the 
right-hand goat, and a portion of the other; aud in the lower range 
the upper portions of four of the five figures. 

The four lines of inscription on the obverse are as follows : — 

A-na Ha-nu-nu To Hanunu. 

dubbi tu-u-i-tu-u-i tablet of Ttiittti. 
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Cylinder-impression. 

a-bu-tum a-na wa-at Abutu™ to the land 

dnb-be-im i-l)i (?)-id of the tablet he invites. 

Two other cylinders with designs similar to that on this tablet 
are published in De Clercq*s Catalogue Methodique et Raisonne, 
PL XXVII, figs. 284 and 286. The former, which is by far the 
better of the two, shows the shaft of the carriage extending between 
the two central horses, and four men below (that is, on the left-hand 
side of) the chariot. Behind the chariot in the upper range, are two 
goats rearing, and crossing each other so that their bodies suggest 
a fiprnre like that of the letter X. To the right of these is the group 
consisting of the goat-herd and his goats, the man being in this case 
on the left. In the lower range are two other animals rearing and 
crossing each other — lions, perhaps — and, on the right, beneath the 
goats, three figures kneeling upon one knee. These last face the 
spectator, the central one having the arms bent at the elbows, and 
the hands raised. The other two hold towards the central one, in 
an upright position, standards surmounted by the crescent moon 
with the sun's disc within. All three men have long ringlets, and 
the two flanking figures are homed, suggesting some connection 
with the similar figures whose lower parts are those of bulls, which 
are found in many designs on Babylonian cylinders. As the animals 
drawing the chariot in the de Clercq example have short tails, it is 
possible that they are not intended for horses. In front of them, 
high and low in the design, are two birds, perhaps intended for fowls 
rushing from the danger of the oncoming vehicle. No. 286 is a 
smaller cylinder, the design on which shows the chariot, charioteer, 
four horses, and some emblems, which last probably take the place 
of the two rows of figures behind the chariot. The work in the case 
of this last example is rougher than the others, the horses being 
represented by thick and thin lines, and their proportions suggesting 
rather dachshunds than the animals generally used to draw chariots. 

It is not improbable that the carriage is the chariot of the 
Sungod, the goats being those of Tammuz as the god of the rising 
and the setting sun, and typifying the light fleecy clouds illuminated 
with his rays, as the Babylonian inscriptions imply. They would in 
that case be the parallels of the flocks of Helios in Greek mythology. 
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14a. Contract about a Deposit of Silver 

A baked clay tablet, perfect, inscribed with 19 lines of writing — 
7 on the obverse, 10 on the reverse and edge below, and 2 on the 
left-hand edge. This document was found in 14b when it was 
opened, and measures 37*5 mm. high by 40'1 wide, and 16*2 mm. 
thick. The colour is a cold reddish grey. 



§uSSan ma-na kaspi 
za-ra-ba-am bi-u-la-at 

8. gimil-Utar pi-Sa-a-oa 
i-ti-in iiS-ti 

kaspi uq-ta-al 
6. a-ku-Ea a-bu-Su kaspu 
el-ki il-du 

wa-ti i-za-ri-du-ni 

9. a-ti l^amSet $a-na-at 
xS-ti pl-Sa-a-na 
u-lia-ab 

12. la i-Sa-mu-l^a-ma 

a la uzi-Sa-ma 

iS-ta-ma-^u-ma 
16. i-ti-zi Sina ma-na kaspi 

i - Sa - qal 

PAn I-ti-ila Addu 

Left-hand edge: — 

18. m&r a-Sir-Semi 
pAn Btar-ba-li-el 



Obverse. 

1/8 of a mana of silver 

pure, (as) capitaU?) of 

Gimil-Btar, Pl-Sa-Ana 

has given. For 

the silver responds 

Akuza, his father. The silver 

he has received. From 

Beverse. 

the time they made the oon tract (?), 

for 5 years 

for Pl-§a-Ana 

he shaU reserve (it) — 

he shaU not retain* 

and shall not transfer it 

(if) he retain and 

transfer, 2 mana of silver 

he shall pay. 

Before Iti-Addu 

son of ASir-Semi; 
before Btar-balel. 



14b. Envelope of the Contract 14a; sealed and endorsed 

This is the envelope of the preceding, and measures 49*5 mm. 
high by 44 wide, and is 29 mm. thick. It bears the same inscription 
as the inner tablet, 6 lines being on the obverse, 1 line on the edge 
below, 5 lines on the reverse, 2 on the edge below that, and 2 lines 
on the left-hand edge — 16 in all. Wide spaces have been left 
between the first and second, fifth and sixth, sixth and seventh, 
seventh and eighth, eleventh and twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth, 
and fifteenth and sixteenth lines to accommodate the impressions of 



* Root sdmd^Uf apparently meaning * to profit by/ in the Assyro-Babylonian dialect 
* to thrive.' Iltamufuin line 14 is from the same root. 
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cylinder-sealB with which these spaces, with the sides, are covered. 
The designs which they bear are as follows : — 

No. 1 (on the obverse). Height of the cylinder about 16*5 mm. 
A seated deity, bearded, clothed in a goatskin robe, his seat also 
covered with the same material, holding a cup in his right hand. 
His right arm and shoulder are bare, but his left are hidden under 
his garment. In front of him (to the left) is a two-faced figure 
(technically designated ' bifrons ') standing, clothed in a tunic of 
smooth material. This strange being holds a crooked instrument in 
his left hand, and a short sword in his right. Facing the seated 
deity is a divine attendant, apparently female, clothed in a goatskin 
robe, and wearing a horned hat, leading the owner of the cylinder 
into the presence of his god. The latter is beardless, implying some 
priestly ofiice. He is clothed in a long robe reaching to his feet, 
and so arranged that his left shoulder and arm, instead of his right, 
are bare. The two lines of inscription read as follows : — 



^I^-^^-rt] 



^^T-:^^ 



A-Sir-Semi A^r-Semi 

mAr Amurrl son of Amurr^ 



As the witness's name is given on the tablet as Iti-Addu,* it is 
clear that he used his father's cylinder. The inscription on the 
cylinder reveals the fact that his grandfather was named Amurrd, 
* the Amorite,' a race whose members settled as far east as 
Babylonia, and may even have given kings to that country about 
the time when this tablet was written. 

Xo. 2 (on the obverse). Height about 15 mm. A seated deity, 
beardless (probably female), clothed in a goatskin robe leaving only 
the right shoulder and arm bare, and holding in the right hand a 
cup. A divine attendant, dressed in a long goatskin robe reaching 
to the feet, advances, introducing the owner of the cylinder robed, 
but beardless, and wearing a hat. Behind (to the left), are two 
naked male figures, bearded, and having their hair arranged in 
enormous ringlets descending to their shoulders. On the off side 
their hands are clasped, and with their near hands they seem to 
point to the object between them, perhaps a small conventional form 
of the sacred tree. Above, before the seated deity, is the crescent 



* * Iti-Addu son of ASir4emi/ envelope, line 1. 
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moon with the sun within; between the introducer and the 
worshipper is a human head looking to the right, and apparently 
wearing a hat. The design has a single line as border above and 
below. 

No. 3 (on the edge below the obverse). The same repeated. 

No. 4 (on the upper part of the reverse, upside down). Original 
height about 18*5 mm. A bearded deity, clothed in a goatskin robe 
and wearing a horned hat, seated on the back of a lion looking to 
the right. The right shoulder and arm of the deity are bare, and 
an oblong depression suggests that, as in the case of the other 
designs described, he holds in his hand a cup. In front, an 
apparently naked but belted figure seems to approach the deity, with 
the knees bent as if infirm. Behind is a man in a long fringed robe 
holding up his right hand as if in salutation, and followed by a 
second, in a similar attitude. Behind the deity seated on the lion 
is a deer or similar animal rearing towards the left, but having its 
head turned the other way, apparently towards an animal which 
seems to be springing upon it, with open mouth and outstretched 
paws — probably a lion. Farther to the right other animals were 
represented, as may be seen by comparing the duplicate impression 
on the right-hand edge. Before the deity are certain emblems, the 
easiest recognizable being a vase in the form of a gourd, and the 
crescent moon holding the sun's disc within. The cross upon the 
disc is apparently a conventional representation of his rays, as seen 
in other similar designs. 

This is probably the cylinder-seal of Istar-balel. 

Nos. 5 and 6 (on the lower part of the reverse and the edge below 
the reverse) are duplicate impressions of No. 1. 

No. 7 (on the left-hand edge) is the same as No. 4. 

No. 8 (on the right-hand edge) is a duplicate of No. 2. 

Though the text on the envelope is the same as that on the inner 
tablet, it is repeated here on account of the names of the owners of 
the seals being given at the beginning, and the different divisions 
of the lines. 

Obverse. 

Kunuk i-ti-Un Addu m&r a-Sir-semi Seal of Iti-Addu, son of ASir-Semi ; 

(Here is inserted the first cylinder-impression, bearing the name 
of Iti-Addu's father and grandfather.) 
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knnuk iStar-ba-li-el seal of Btar-balel, 

8. m4r gixnil-ku-bi-ixn knnak a<ka-sa son of Gimil-kubi ; seal of Akuza ; 

knnuk gimil-iSiar. ia£^ ma-na kaspi seal of Gimil-Istar. 1/3 of a mana of 

sa-ru-ba-am pure silver 

bi-nla-at gimil-iStar (as) capital (?) af Gimil-Btar, 

(Here comes the second cylinder-impression.) 

Edge. 

6. pl-Sa-a-na i-ti-in Pt-$aAna has given 

(Here the second cylinder-seal is repeated.) 

il-ti kaspi uq-ta-al For the silver responds 

Reverse. 
(In this space is the third cylinder-seal, upside down.) 

a-kn-sa abu-Su kaspu el-ki Akuza, his father. Ue has received 

the silver. 

9. iida wa-ti i*za-ri-du-ni From the time they made the contract (?) 
a-ti ^amSet Sa-na-at i$-ti for five years, for 

pi-Sa-a-na u-Sa-ab Pi-§a ana he shall reserve (it) 

(Here is impressed again the cylinder-seal of the first witness.) Iti- 

Adda. 

Edge. 

12. la i-la-mu-hu-ma he shall not retain, 

n la u-zi-Sa-ma and shall not transfer it. 

(The cylinder-seal of the first witness here appears again.) 

il-tamu-^a-ma (If) he retain and 

Left-hand edge : — 

15. i-ti-zi sina ma-na kaspi transfer, 2 mana of silver 

(Here the fourth cylinder-seal is repeated.) 

i . ia - qal he shall pay 

No. 15. List of Payments 

A portion of the left-hand side of a large tablet, giving, where 
longest, about half the lines of writing, or somewhat less. Height 
about 7 cm., width 47 mm. Colour grey. The original thickness is 
uncertain, the back having been broken away. 

-Si 

.om-a • . 

3 -nn-a 

a-Sir-ma-lik Alir-malik 

i (?)-iix-ia tllit siqli remain. 9 shekels 
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6 ta (?)-a mkr a-la-bi-im 

. . . . -§ir-i-me«ti mkr ti-qu (?) 

addu f?)-bi-la-a)) m&r 

giinil(?)-a- . . . 

9 irbet Siqli a-Sir-e-mu-ki 

. . . . bar Siqli a-Sur-i-ti 

. . . . -siirl?) f^ami^erit Siqli 

a-^r-ni-sa 



. i(?)k son of Alabu 

[A]§ir-iincti son of Tiqu (?) . 

. Addu (?)-hilal}, son of 
Gunil-a- . . . 

4 shekels Alir-emoki 

half a shekel A^nr-iti 

-§ur : 16 shekels A^r-nisu 



12. 



. . . ma-na kaspi mana of silver 

-a-Sir -ASir 

-na (?) IjamSet ^qli mana 6 shekels 



16. 



Of the reverse only one character, in, remains. It is written 
on the right-hand edge, and seems to be part of the word, i-ti-in, 
' he has given.' 

No. 16. List of Payments 

The middle portion of a large tablet having on the obverse the 
remains of 10 lines of writing in a rather bad condition, and on the 
reverse portions of 10 lines better preserved. Height about 66 mm., 
width about 85 mm., greatest thickness 33 mm. Colour reddish 
grey. 



Obverse. 



8. 



6. 



. . za(.^) . . 
. . el(?)-tim 11- 
.... In 
•turn . . i§ . 
Siqli kaspi tuppi 

i-na dub-bi-im ^ 
sa-dn-a-tim 

t ga-ri-im . . . 

. . ft . . . . 

. ka8pa(?) . . 

Beverse : — 



shekels of silver, tablet 
by the tablet of . . . 



and the judge 
and . . 
silver (?) 



8. 



6. 



9. 



i^ 



-bn-ni-ni i§ • dn . . . . 
ba-ni Sanabi ma-na ^am^t Siqli 
ma-na ^amSet Siqli kaspi a- 
^qli kaspi nu-bar e-lul (?) 



•Bunini. From . . . . 
2/8 mana 6 shekels. . . 
mana 6 shekels of silver . 
shekel of silver .... 



ma-na ))am$et siqli kaspi §u-qu-bu-mn. mana 6 shekels of sUver 

ma-na kaspi §u-bi-Si m&r izin(?)- . mana of sUver §ubi^ son of Izin(?)- . 

. ba-ni &rad-§a-ku-na bar ma-na . . Arad-Sakuna 1/2 mana .... 

la(?)-nim Sanabi ma-na kaspi bi (?) . . 2/8 mana of silver 
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No. 17. Letter acknowledging Payment under a Contract 

The upper part of the obverse and the lower part of the reverse 
of a medium-Bized tablet, 35 mm. high by 51 mm. wide. The obverse 
has 6 lines of text nearly complete, and the remains of two others, 
whilst the reverse gives the extreme ends only of 4 lines, and the 
edge one line — 13 in all. Writing clear. Colour reddish grey. 

[A-]naiti-a-bi-im ki-be-ma To Iti-abim say then 

[um]-ma i-ku-bi-a-ma thos: It is Ikubia. 

8. UUei ma-xia lal-e§-bar Siqli 6 mana less 3 1/2 shekels 

kaspi ku-nu-ki za-lu-lu of silver, the contract of Zalulu, 

mAr am-ri a-na-as-a ku-um son of Amru, I have received. Instead 

6 kasap si-im-Un Am-an-na of the silver of Sim-Am-anna 

. . i Siqli [kaspi] shekels [of silver] 

Here a considerable gap. 



Rev. 



-ir 

3 am 

Sa.hi(?) 

Edge. . -iUk(?) wa-ar-si ga-ri-Su(?) . . by the decision (?) of his (?) judge 

A line of writing on the left-hand edge apparently completed the 
inscription. 

No. 18. Memorandum or Receipt{ ?) 

A flake, probably the lower right-hand comer of the reverse of 
a small tablet, 27 mm. high by about 28 wide, with the ends of 
8 lines of writing. 



. ^ina bar iUqli 2 1/2 shekels 

sa-bat-za-bat 

ta-ma-na-om 

lu-si SuSSan ma-na 1/3 mana 



6 Siqli si-im ^ubate . . . shekels, the price of the clothes 

. . li-zis .... may it remain 

.... ru (.^).be (.')-ma .... 

This being a mere flake, no trace of the inscription on the other 
side is preserved. 

No. 19. Fragment of a Contract-tablet 
Lower part of the obverse and upper part of the reverse of a 
small tablet, 24 mm. high by 46-6 mm. wide, and about 9 mm. thick. 
On the obverse are portions of 3, on the edge 3, and on the reverse 
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4 lines of writing, rather badly preserved. Colour greyish yellow 
ochre. 

. • • l)U«uin ... 

«u(?)-niuin Su(?)- . . . 

3. . . sa 

Edge. . a-me . . . is-ti- 

parap ip-ru a-me-sa ^ 5/6 of an ipru Amt^a 

6. i-di- . . -nini (?) wiU pay (?) 

Rev. ana ga-ri-im to the judge (}) 

• ••«■••• K~i •••••••• 

9 el 

la 

As the text is very mutilated, a trustworthy rendering of what 
remains is impossible. 

No. 20. Fragment 

The lower left-hand corner of a* small tablet, 2 cm. high by 27 mm. 
wide, and 14 mm. thick. It has the remains of the beginnings of 
9 lines of writing. Colour a dull red. 



tiib 

3. a-la lu (?) 

ga • ar 

Edgoi-ba- 

Rev. um-ma i- 

a - na e- 

. . ma 

9 

Left-hand edge : — 

-am 



No. 21. Clay Seal of a Pared 

A fragment of a clay bulla, 17 mm. high by 41 mm. long. This 
object was a lump of clay roughly shaped up, and apparently pressed 
into the knotted cord which tied the opening of a bag or other 
receptacle containing objects of value which were consigned for 
delivery to another person, probably the buyer. The impressions 
of material, which was not, to all appearance, a cord, point to the 
receptacle having been a bag or basket made of rushes. A smooth 
portion hollowed out on the under-side suggests that the clay was 
pressed together firmly, over the opening of the bag and the cord 
which fastened it, upon a knob. It is to be noted that the impression 
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of material, which does not look like string, but which would seem 
to have been made by rushes, may have been used in conjunction 
with string to tie up the parcel. The clay is baked rather hard, 
pointing to the fact that it was the custom to fire these sealed pieces 
of clay after they were taken from the parcel to which they were 
attached, thereby preserving evidence, not only of the receipt of the 
parcel, but also of the nature of the means taken to secure it. 

The clay was originally oblong and roughly oval, and a small 
cylinder-seal, in Cappadocian or * Hittite ' style, was rolled over 
the surface. Unfortunately, the design is not complete, the upper 
part being broken away. What remains shows, proing from left to 
right, a projection and two paws, suggesting the forepart of an 
animal, a slim, long-legged and long-nosed animal, probably of the 
deer-kind, with the legs of a human figure above, perhaps intended 
to be standing on it. These are looking towards the right. Facing 
to the left, and so close to the deer that he looks as though he were 
going to seize it by the throat, is a lion, on whose back a man, 
clothed in a long garment open in front, is about to step. The feet 
of a smaller figure appear above. Behind this group is a bull, seated 
with his forelegs folded beneath him. Upon his back stands a figure 
clothed in a long robe which, like that of the personage stepping on 
the back of the lion, is open in front. The figure holds the bull by a 
cord attached to his nose. To the extreme right is a portion of 
another figure also standing, possibly on some animal, and clothed 
in a long robe. Directed upwards, between this figure and that on 
the bull, are two human feet and the legs almost to the knees, but 
the remainder of the body is wanting. The position of the figure 
suggests that it was intended to be represented as overthrown by the 
figure by whose side it lay. 

There is no doubt that the figures standing on animals are 
intended for deities, but it is difficult to identify them in the absence 
of the upper part of the design. 

No. 22. Clay Seal of a Parcel 

Part of a clay bulla similar to the last, about 28 mm. high by 
2 cm. wide, showing on the back traces of the fabric to which it had 
been attached. Like the other, it has the impression of part of a 
cylinder-seal, but in this case almost the entire height is preserved. 
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the lower part being slightly reduced bj a fragment of a deep second 
impression below. The height of the principal impression is 
16 mm., to which one or two millimetres must be added to get the 
height of the cylinder by which the impressions were reproduced. 
The colour of the clay is nearly black. 

On the left is shown a seated deity, wearing a flounced (goatskin) 
robe and a homed hat in the usual Babylonian style, his seat being 
also covered with a material suggesting goatskin. In front of him 
a ' bead ' has been engraved, above which is a portion of the crescent 
moon with the sun's disc within. Behind, looking to the right, is a 
figure (perhaps that of the owner of the cylinder) with a 
hemispherical, brimmed hat, and a robe reaching nearly to the feet, 
but open in front. His right hand is raised. To the right is a 
standing figure clothed in a flounced (goatskin) robe and wearing a 
homed hat surmounted by a longish point. He seems to hold some 
emblem, in his right hand, against his breast. Above, on the left 
of this deity's pointed hat, is a ' bead ' like that before the face of the 
seated god. On the right of the front-face deity the design is 
broken off. 

The fragment of an impression below, which was made before 
that just described, shows the head of the seated deity, the man 
looking to the right, and the standing front-faced deity. 

Properly speaking, the seated deity should be on the right, the 
division of the design being between him and the standing figure 
looking to the right, which in its turn forms the left-hand boundary 
of the subject. It is always diflicult, however, to stop at the right 
point when impressing these designs engraved on cylinders, hence 
the preservation of the seated deity on the extreme left. The 
inadvertent repetition of the design is naturally an advantage from 
an antiquarian point of view, as it enables parts which would other- 
wise be wanting to be preserved, and the nature of the subject to 
be better understood. 

No. 23. Sealed Envelope of a Doeument 

Part of the envelope or ' case ' of a ' case tablet ' similar to Nos. 
13b and 14b, 27*2 mm. high by 26*6 wide, and about 11*5 deep 
where the end is preserved, though this is not the full original 
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depth. The fragment is probably the top right-hand corner of the 
obverse, and has at the top the characters an kusu um su (see PL XXX), 
perhaps the name, or part of the name, of the person to whom the 
communication was sent. If this be the case, the characters may 
be read Kuium-su, and the meaning of this suggested name would 
be ' His god Kusum,' a name similar to the Babylonian Samsia, ' my 
Sungod/ and others. Sum-su may, however, mean * his name.' 

The remainder of the outer surface is covered with impressions 
of cylinder-seals, that beneath the name (which is impressed upside- 
down) showing on the extreme right a naked man with beard and 
ringlets, front-face, but apparently struggling with an animal on 
the right, now lost. On the left is a group consisting of a lion (left) 
and a bull, the latter homed, and bearded as though having a human 
face. His body fronts to the left, but his head is turned to the 
right as if to avoid the lion which, also rearing, seems to attack him. 
The tail of the bull hangs down, but that of the lion is raised and 
curved somewhat like those of the lions seen in heraldic devices. 
Immediately behind the lion is another animal, rearing, and facing 
to the right. He seems to be furnished with a long arm, and to 
grasp the tail of the lion with his hand, suggesting that this was one 
of those satyr-like creatures with the upper part of a man and the 
lower part of a bull, so often seen in Babylonian designs of this 
nature. With his back to the bull (on the extreme left) is another 
animal standing on its hind legs, and notwithstanding that it seems 
to be a pendant to the last (as is indicated by the fact that both 
are shown with their tails almost between their hind legs), it may 
be the creature with which the nude personage is struggling on the 
extreme right. It is doubtful whether the remains of an impression 
on the side edge at right-angle with this is from the same cylinder 
or not. 

On the edge above the cuneiform characters is an impression of 
a cylinder more in the Cappadocian style. On the extreme right 
is a homed bull, kneeling, and having a structure on his back 
suggesting the seat or throne of a deity. An attempt seems to have 
been made to reproduce in the stone the folds of the animal's skin. 
In front of the bull is the figure of a man who has fallen face on 
the ground, feet in the air. He is falling on his left aim, the right 
being stretched out backwards. Farther to the right is a man 
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standing on his head, with his hands to the ground to support him- 
self. The height of this figure is 7*5 mm. including his hat, and 
the engraving of both figures suggests that they are clothed in tunics 
reaching to the knees. The question arises whether they may not 
be enemies overthrown in battle, but acrobats, and this is rather 
supported by the figure of a horse in the attitude of galloping. 
The animal seems to be supported upon the feet of the person who 
is standing head downwards. To the left of the horse, 
and just above the head of the bull, is a stag's head, 
homed, and apparently the head of another similar animal, 
top downwards. To the right of the acrobatic group is a 
serpent standing on its tail, its upper part, with the head of the 
horse, being wanting. Still going to the right, we see the lower part 
of a personage in a robe reaching almost to the feet, an object like 
a fish, a rod which may have been shown held by the human figure 
preceding, and the lower part of another personage wearing a robe 
long behind, but open in front. The whole design, when complete, 
must have been of considerable interest. 

The inside of the envelope has the remains of three lines of 
writing which was on the tablet within impressed in relief. The 

only character recognizable with certainly is ^P, t, in the second 
lina 

The Babylonian Tablkt 



No. 24. List of Consignment of Food 

An imperfectly baked tablet, 52 mm. high by 3 cm. wide, 
inscribed with 12 lines of writing on the obverse, 13 on the reverse 
and edges above and below^ and one line on the left-hand edge. 
The document itself came from Tel-loh, the ancient Lagas. The 
style of the writing is ancient Babylonian of about 2700 B.C. 



Obverse : — 

la qa ka§ es qa zi 
gi zal &- gam 
3. Lu-ma-gan-na lu gi§-ku gii 
t^ qa ka§ ia qa zi 
gi zal &• gam 



5 qa of drink, 3 qa of meal, 
1 measuro of oil, 
Lu-Maganna, the soldier. 
10 qa of drink, 5 qa of meal, 
1 measure of oil, 
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6. Da-da sakkal ^-gi^ 
kin-ti-da gin-ua 
ES qa ka§ mina qa zi 

9. gi zal & - gam 
En-u - mi-ni-ni 
ma-gis-ku gin.na 
12. E.4 qa kas mina qa zi 

Reverse : — 



Dada, tho messenger of lag-giL 

gone with the kinti, 

3 qa of drink, 2 qa of meal. 

1 measure of oil, 

En-u-mi-nini. 

gone to the wooden ship. 

3 qa of drink, 2 qa of meal, 



gi zal ft-gam 

§i-ri (or Ar).§i-il} lu rim 
15. man ia qa kas §eg lugal 

Sn§ nimin ka<^ gin 

uSu qa zi gu 
18. dam pa-te-si §u§a (ki) 

Lu-dingir Nin-Gir-§u su-i pa -rim 

Es qa ka§ mina qa zi 
21. gi zal &-gam 

Hu-nu-ne-a 

dam pa-te-si Su- 
24. Sa (ki).ku gin-na 

Zi-ga in (l-mina-kam 

Left-hand Edge: — 

iti izin dingir Don-gi 



1 measure of oil, 

Sirisih (or ArSih), the agent 

25 qa of sweet royal drink, 

100 qa of standard drink, 

30 qa of gfu-meal 

the wife of the \iceroy of Susa, 

Lu-Nin-Girso the barber, agent. 

3 qa of drink, 2 qa of meal, 

1 measure of oil, 

HuDunea, 

gone to the wife of 

the viceroy of Susa. 

Removed the 12th day 



month of the festival of Dungi. 



This document is an example of a very numerous class which, 
as far as the items are concerned, are always couched in the same 
terms — drink, food or meal, and oil. Difficulties sometimes occur 
either in the names of tho persons to whom these supplies were 
consigned, or in their titles or other details connected with them, 
as in the case of the text translated above. They are all of con- 
siderable interest, however, in spite of their simple nature, 
not only for the names, which are sometimes uncommon, but also 
for the testimony which they bear to the commerce between 
Babylonia and the states on its eastern border. It is unfortunate 
that the name of the viceroy of Susa (lines 18 and 23) is not given. 

Lu-maganna (line 3) is a gentilic name, meaning ' Man of 
Maganna,' a district identified with the Peninsula of Sinai, or part 
of it. Maganna is thought to be the old form of Maan. 

In their ordinary signification, the characters hin-ti (line 7) would 
mean ' message of life.' 

The * ship (of) wood ' (nui-gis, line 11) was possibly some sacred 
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ark or shrine. In the Berlin tablet VA. Th. 2458 (Reisner, 
Tempelurkunden aus Tellohf no. 223) 3 qa of drink, 2 qa of food, and 
2 gin of oil are recorded as having gone, in the care of Adi-Sin, the 
courier, inagii Sxisa (kiyda, * with the wooden ship of Susa.' 

The ' barber ' mentioned in line 19 was probably a priestly official 
attached to one of the temples — possibly that of Nin-Girsu, * the lord 
of Girsu/ 

In lines 23 and 24 the ideograph for Susa is divided, part being 
on each line. There are indications that the scribe began to write 
the determinative suffix H (the second character of line 24) after the 

first half. The complete group for Stua is 4 a ^ T J^W| ^^' 
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NOTES ON PASSAGES IN THE CAPPADOCIAN 

TABLETS 

By Profmsor A. H. 8AYCE, LL.U. 

Tablet I, line 5. katpu ziUim nitht«r money for the journey ' 
(from H3^). 

Line$ 11-12. * Do not send thy maid to the houfe»e of l>an^n)u her 
fiUher, but let her remain/ etc. The meaning of siyati in Kieil hy itii 
equivalence to galiti; cp. the $ugttn of ^lammurabi. 

Line 14. Maegat = * the place of the iigati,' * let her keop the 
hoiifle as thy selamlik.* 

Lme 17. ? * [she] searched, re[mainingj.' 

Tablet II, line 7. ' the timber and the youth*H clothing are thy 
rent ' (from zabdlu). 

Line 9. Ipzu, * there is.' 

Linee 11-13. ' on account of ([ai-]/(im) thy farm 1 am accountable 
for.' 

Lines 14-16. ' the 2/S shekel [for] my farm 1 am not (lam) re- 
sponsible for.' 

Line 15. Nani and alam are separate words : see my paper in 
Babyloniaca, p. 17, pp. 28-29. xVant-a 'my n.' Gp. Tablet XVll, 
linee 3-5. 

Tablet III» line 17. Ka$pu gadum tibtam imid = 'the money and 
bakshish he has taken.' 

Tablet IV, line 5, rev. Oimil-Zuin shows that Hommel was right 
in suggesting that Sin = Zuin. 

Tablet V, line 2. [Manu-] ki-A[Sur], 

Tablet VI, line 4. Aulugae = Ass. Aulaqu, * a garment/ (W.A i., 
V, 28).* 

Line 14. Kudma^ qudma/ io begin with/ Na$lHitlum =^ * mourn- 
ing ' ; ' first make a mourning, (and) after the mourning change (?) 
the garment.' 

Tablet VII, line$ 2-8. ' B. has lent, the son of N. has borrowed.' 

Line 11. Zibtam rather ' fine.' 



* In support ol ProleMor Sayot's oompariion, it nuy be noted that Banowtky 
oomparM with ^ui^a^tt the Chaldean pvyn* ' ihirt/ eto.*T. G. P. 

H 
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Tablet IX, line 6. Oada sim — * receipt (= gidhdhu) for the price 
(of the bronze) ' ; or 

Lines 5-7. ? ' as a deposit in view of the price (gada tim) of the 
copper.' Cp. Tablet XVII, line 6. 

Tablet XIII. A very interesting text. Tui-tui looks Hittite. At 
any rate it would seem to be the native equivalent of the Assyrian 
Wala-wala (= Mala-mala), i.e., Egyptian- Arabic gdwi-gdwi ' beaucoup- 
beaucoup.' The text shows that I was wrong in making tiHu = teretu, 
* orders/ it must, I think, be the Assyrian terdu, * boy,' ' slave.' I 
should, therefore, translate as follows: — line 6. 'Let Abutum thy 
slave and his slave go, stay, and remain : I do not own Abutum ' (1st 
person singular with 1st person plural, as in my paper in BabyUmiaca, 
p. 22, lines 12-18, and as in Egjrptian- Arabic). ' Abutum, if thou (art) 
his master, is our slave (also). [I have caused Gamaba to be brought 
to thee.] Thy slave Mekum has not gone.' Abutu^ = Abuttum. 

Tablet Xlllb. anawat = ana awat : ' Abutum has attended (ikhidh) 
to the words of the tablet.' 

Tablet XlVa. $amdku = * to develope ' — * shall not trade with 

(it).' 

Tablet XVI, line 7. Jfaduatim = * these.' 

Tablet XVII, line 5. The name is Anuria. For naJfakum see Tablet 
III, lines 13, 16. 
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THE DISPUTED FLINTS OF BREONIO 

VERONESE 

By T. E. PEET, B.A. 

WITH PLATE XXXn 

About twelve miles east of the Lake of Garda, and some fifteen 

north-north-west of Verona, lies the mountain village of Breonio, 

3,000 feet above the sea level. It is quite close to the left bank of 

the Adige in the heart of the Monti Lessini. In the comune to 

which Breonio gives its name have been found, at various dates since 

the seventies, prehistoric stations of different types. They consist of 

rock-shelters or caves (covoli), work-shops for flint implements 

(offieine), and remains of huts (fondi di capanne). Unfortunately, 

no co-ordinated account of the excavations near Breonio has ever 

been published, and this is one of the reasons which makes the 

decision of the question so difficult. 

The most important of the caves are those of Molina delle 

Scalucce. These were excavated in 1876, and the material deposited 
in the museum at Verona. The workshops consist merely in masses 
of flints, cores, flakes, and finished or unfinished implements, 
found practically at the surface, showing that at one time various 
spots were devoted specially to the manufacture of flint objects. 
The huts lie on Monte Loffa, and as far as I can judge from the 
material, and from De Stefani's somewhat confused account, they 
are probably none of them earlier than the Iron Age, while some 
are of the Boman period. 

Now the flint implements of Breonio are remarkable in more 
ways than one. They include a number of forms of distinctly 
paleolithic appearance. The most notable of these are the well- 
known tranchety so common in the kitchen-middens of Denmark and 
South Sweden, and the Solutreen spearhead. The occurrence of 
these forms, together with pottery, makes it certain that at least 
part of the deposit in which they are found belongs to neolithic 
times. But in the earliest neolithic huts of Iteggio, Emilia and 
elsewhere, such forms are unknown. That is to say, the new people 
who beyond all doubt entered Italy bringing the culture known 
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there as neolithic, were not accustomed to use such implements as 
we are describing. It seems, therefore, natural to suggest, as 
Pigorini did many years ago, that at Breonio we have the old 
paleolithic inhabitants living on under the influence of their new 
neighbours, the neolithic invaders {Liguri), from whom they learned 
the art of making pottery. Similar phenomena are to be noted at 
Bivoli, some eight miles south-west of Breonio, and also on the 




FIG. 1. SKETCH-MAP OF BREONIO AND DISTRICT. 

lower part of the Adriatic coast of Italy, especially around the Lake 
of Lesina and on the promontory of the Gargano. In all these 
stations the paleolithic methods of working flint were continued and 
improved upon, and here, instead of the axe of polished stone used 
by the neolithic immigrants, we find that of flaked flint. Thus the 
flint industry of Breonio is not the ordinary neolithic industry of 
most parts of Italy or Europe, but something of a special nature, 
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and lie who leaves out of account this most important point does not 
approach in the right frame of mind the question which has been 
raised, as to their genuineness. 

Into the controversy which for over twenty years has raged 
around these strange flint objects of Breonio, English archaeologists 
have in the main refused to enter. In 1905, however, an Englishman, 
Mr. H. W. Seton Karr, not only examined the question in Italy, but 
also published his results in the form of two letters to the Boman 
newspaper La Trihuna, in which he declared the flints to be, without 
qualification, false. The only other discussion of the question in 
English which is known to me is that by Dr. Robert Munro in his 
Archaeology and False Antiquities y published in 1905.* He treats 
the subject quite dispassionately, and after quoting some evidence 
gathered by the late Mr. T. Wilson, of the Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington, and carefully examining the question of the Russian 
parallels, he concludes as follows! : — * That, however, fantastic 
shaped flints like those from Breonio should be found only in 
stations limited to one small area in Europe, but covering the whole 
range of prehistoric times from the Paleolithic period down to the 
Iron Age, is the inexplicable residuum of the Breonio problem.' 

It will thus be seen that those Englishmen who have dealt with 
the subject have decided on the whole against the genuineness of 
the flints. I may therefore be pardoned if I attempt to set forth the 
question rather from the opposite point of view, and to bring forward 
evidence of the genuineness of some at least of the flints, which has 
rather been neglected by English writers. 

For the benefit of those who have not seen the flints of Breonio, 
it may be well to give some description of them. And here it must 
be noted that on the majority of the implements no doubt has ever 
been cast. For instance, the Solutreen lance-head, the tranehet, the 
rectangular knife, the flaked axe — all these have passed without 
suspicion, and rightly so. It is only when we come to the flints of 
strange and unusual shape that doubts arise. 

These * freaks ' are found in various spots near Breonio. In the 
original excavations at Molina delle Scalucce, apparently none were 
found. In the museum at Verona there are indeed a few cards of 

• pp. 66-80. t P- 80. 



freaks among the rest of tlie Molina material, but they are dated 
several years later than all the other cards, which are marked 1876. 
Thus we have no evidence that these freaks were really in use at the 
time of the neolithic occupation of Molina. Indeed, I am inclined 
to think that during the true neolithic age they were not yet being 
manufactured. 

They are also found in numerous rock-shelters and workshops to 
which no precise date can be assigned, and they have also been 
picked up almost at the surface of the ground. Finally, they have 
been found in the huts on Monte LofFa, which probably all date 
from the Iron Age, and last well into the Roman period. Thus there 
is good evidence for Pigorint's statement that they were still being 
manufactured at the beginning of the Christian era. 





Fn>.9. FLINT AXE 



So much for the question of date and distribution. We must 
now pass on to the shapes of these strange objects. Plate XXXII 
gives an idea of the most usual forms (a — n) and (by a photograph) 
shows the kind of working. It will be noticed that there is no aign of 
the minute flaking which was nsed in ordinary stations of the later 
neolithic period in Italy, and which lasted into the eneolithic and bronze 
ages. Here mach ol the surface of the original flake is left untouched, 
and the working is generally applied at the ends and on the edges. 
Moreover, the flaking is distinctly rough, and reminds one atrongly of 
that of the flint axes (fig. 2), or Solutrden lance-heads (flg. 8), from 
Qie same locality. 
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Many of the shapes appear to be developments of the ordinary 
arrow-head. This applies to all those shown in PI. XXXII, 1, and 
also to figs, (a), (h) and (c). The forms (h) and (t) are the so-called 
crescent axe, to which we shall have to return later. Nos. (d), (e), (/) 
and {ff) give the idea of combs, but it would be difficult to suggest a 
practical use for them. Nos. (J), (it), (/), (m), (n) and (o) seem to be 
merely fanciful shapes, but whether (/) represents a man and (o) a 
quadruped is a question which it appears to me quite impossible to 
settle. The lengths vary from 2 cm. to 10 cm. 

Such, then, are the objects whose genuineness is called in 
question. But before attempting to decide the point it is necessary 
fco give some account of the controversy which has raged around 
them. 

The first find of strange flints was made by Goiran in 1876, but 
it was not until 1881 that they attracted the attention of 
archaeologists outside Italy. In that year the International 
Geographical Congress sat at Venice, and De Stefani not only read 
a report of his excavations, but also showed specimens of the strange 
flints to the meeting.* In 18851 Pigorini published a large object 
of piromacous flint shaped like a huge arrow-head. It was found in 
the c&volo deWorso, near Breonio. Its length was about 27 centi- 
metres, and Pigorini held it to be an object of cult. This, of course, 
is immensely larger than any of the ' freak ' flints, and is, I believe, 
quite without parallel in Europe. Even before this, in 1884, J 
Chierici, in publishing a strange crescent-shaped axe of polished 
stone, found at Cumarola, compared it with the Breonio flints of 
the type shown in fig. 2 (A) and (i). In 1885 he followed up the 
comparison in an article entitled * The crescent-shaped axe of stone 
in Italy.' § Here he defended the Cumarola example against the 
criticisms of the French archaeologist De Mortillet, who denied that 
it came from the grave from which it was said to come, and he also 
figured the Breonio parallels, showing one of them still fixed in a 
handle of bone. While this article was still in the press appeared 
Mortillet's famous Fatus paleoethnoloffiques, in which the genuineness 
of the Breonio flints were denied .V 



* BulUtUno di PaUtnologia Italiana I BulL Pal. X, p. 166. Tav. VU, 6. 

Vn, 162-8. S BuU. Pal. XI, p. 129, Tav. V. 

f Bull Pal. XI, p. 33, Tav. IV. IT In L'Hamme, Sept. 10th, 1886. 
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Thus was the contest begun. Pigorini at once published a reply, * 
pointing out that De Mortillet, not having seen either the flints or 
their place of finding, was scarcely in a position to give any opinion 
with regard to them, and adding that he himself had been present at 
excavations near Breonio which entirely confirmed De Stefani's 
earlier discoveries. 

Other Italian archaeologists supported Pigorini, and in 1886 
Strobel made the following declaration: — 'I have seen and 
examined the flints of Breonio, and I am persuaded that they are 
not of modern manufacture. 't 

As De Mortillet continued to question the authenticity, the 
editors of the BtdleUino di Paletnologia published a report of 
Castelfranco, who had been to Breonio to enquire into the mattert 
In the course of his report Castelfranco declared that he had visited 
all the localities, questioning the persons concerned. ' As a result 
of my questions, visits and excavations, I carry away the conviction 
that De Stefani*s discoveries are of immense palethnological 
importance. I have dug out with my own hands, and seen excavated 
in virgin soil several objects of stone of strange forms which at first 
surprised me, among them several crosses, a comb, three pointed 
flints, lance-heads with four barbs, &c. Besides these strange forms 
I found, of course, large numbers of knives, gouges and adzes of 
common types.' At the same time Castelfranco wrote a letter to 
De Mortillet§ in which he described in great detail the finding by 
himself of a flint cross in position in the archaeological stratum. 
De Mortillet, however, remained unconvinced. 

In the same year, 188'i, Mr. T. Wilson, of the Smithsonian 
Institute, Washington, visited Breonio and made a report on the 
question. I mention this mainly because Dr. Munro quotes from 
this report a number of * categorical facts ' about Breonio, some of 
which are untrue. Thus there is at present no proof that the 
district of Breonio was inhabited in paleolithic times, and further, 
it is not true that the flints have been found in ' all stations of 
whatever period, Paleolithic, Neolithic, Bronze and Iron,' by the 
local excavator of whom Mr. Wilson speaks. In the first place no 
stations of the paleolithic period have yet been found, and in the 

• L'Opinione, No. 268; BtUl Pal. XI, 171. t Bull Pal. Xn, p. 64. 

} Bull. Pal. xn, p. 162. 
§ Quoted by Monro in Archaeology and False Antiquities, pp. 66-68. 
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second place no ' freaks ' have been found even in deposits which can 
be definitely assigned to the pure neolithic period. That, moreover, 
Mr. Wilson failed to find ' freaks ' in the Molina caves is no subject 
for wonder, for these are precisely the spots which were inhabited 
in true neolithic times, and where, therefore, such flints are not to 
be expected because they were not yet in use. 

The next move was made by Pigorini in 1887, when he published 
an article pointing out that the strange flints were absent in the 
lower strata of the Breonio deposits, i.e., in those of the pure 
neolithic period, and that they increased in number as time went on, 
continuing to be made in the time of the Roman Republic* At the 
same time he compared the Breonio flints with some rather similar 
objects found in the Muikow caves near Krakau. To this comparison 
we shall return. De Mortillet answered this by a statement that 
both the Breonio and the Muikow flints were forgeries, t To this 
Pigorini replied in the BvllettinX in an article from which I quote 
the following, in reference to the small flint crosses on which De 
Mortillet had poured peculiar scorn: — 'Instead of occupying 
himself with these, repeatedly affirming their origin in the ardent 
faith and Catholicism of the supposed forgers at Muikow and 
Breonio, it would have been more useful had De Mortillet explained 
how it happens that, in the comune of Breonio, De Stefani, 
Castelfranco and myself have dug out these small crosses and other 
strange objects of piromacous flint in ancient relic soil, undisturbed 
and covered with alpine turf of very old growth.' 

In the same year De Stefani again excavated at Breonio, and 
speaking of some 'freaks' then found, he says that they were 
' gathered and taken out from the firm earth with my own hands in 
a spot called Praisiello in the district of Ca' di Per, beneath the 
caves.* 

In 1888 the General Direction of Antiquities and Fine Arts, 
tiring of foreign criticism, appointed a commission to enquire into 
the matter. On September 13th the commission published its 
report.§ The excavations carried out by them may be briefly 
described as follows : —On Monte Loffa, at a spot outside De Stef ani's 
area of excavation, a piece of ground 10 metres by 8 was marked out. 

•Rendiconti delV Accademia dsi Lincsi, Serie 4a, Vol. UI. t L^Sofmne, 1887, p. 62. 
J BuU, Pal. Xni, 95. § BuU. Pal XIV, 141. 
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Within this a trench 9 metres by 2| metres was dug, the maximum 
depth being 1*30 metres. First the surface was removed. This 
consisted of turf covered with pieces of rock and bushes. Then the 
earth was taken away in successive layers 20 centimetres at a time, 
and the objects found in each layer were kept separate. At the end 
comparisons were made, and it was seen that the objects from all 
depths were of the same type, similar to those previously found by 
De Stefani in hut-foundations. They included animal bones, pot 
sherds, and flints. Of the latter some were of ordinary types, others 
of types peculiar to Breonio, e.g., crosses, combs, &c. 

On nearing the virgin soil an ancient wall built without mortar 
was discovered. This had apparently formed the ancient retaining 
wall of the hut village, and against it had been thrown refuse from 
the village. This wall was carefully removed, stone by stone, by the 
excavators, and it was found that some of the refuse, which included 
flints of both ordinary and ' freak ' forms, had worked its way into 
the crevices between the stones. 

This report was signed by Pigorini, Castelfranco, De Stefani, 
and six other persons, all of whom were present at the excavations. 

In 1889 Virchow visited Verona and reported as follows*: — 
' The question of the genuineness of these flints ought to be 
definitely at an end. I, myself, after visiting the rich collection of 
Yerona, and examining the technique, which is exactly similar to 
that of the lance-heads of flint and obsidian, had not the least doubt 
as to the genuineness of the Breonio examples.' 

Still De Mortillet remained sceptical, and once more published 
his views, without, however, making any attempt to refute the 
deflnite statements of Italian excavators, and still without having 
taken the trouble to examine the flints at Yerona. Pigorini replied 
adequately,! pointing out that De Mortillet was refusing to meet 
facts, and the matter was allowed to rest. 

In 1892 a number of Breonio flints bought from a vendor were 
sent from Yerona to the Imperial Natural History Museum at 
Yienna, where they were, perhaps rightly, judged forgeries. 

So far no English archaeologist, as far as I know, had entered 
into the lists, the battle being fought out between the French and 
the Italians. In 1905, however, appeared Dr. Robert Munro's 

• Bull, Pal. XV, 86. t Bull. Pal. XVI, 67. 
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* Archaeology and False Antiquities/ containing a remarkably fair 
and unprejudiced account of the controversy. I cannot find in it 
any direct denial of the genuineness of all the flints, but I think 
that anyone who reads the passages will agree that Dr. Munro is not 
without doubts in his own mind. 

In the same year the question was treated in a very different 
manner by another Englishman, Mr. H. W. Set on Karr, in two 
letters to the daily paper La Tribuna, published at Rome.* 

These letters of Mr. Seton Karr are an excellent example of the 
a priori method, a method which is in this case totally inapplicable. 
Had Mr. Seton Karr read some twenty-five articles dealing with 
Breonio in the Bullettino di PaletTwlogia Italiana, he would have 
seen that there are a number of hard facts for which he has utterly 
refused to allow. In any case he fails to touch the point at issue, 
which is not whether some of the * freaks * are false, but whether 
any are genuine; a question which can really only be settled by 
asking whether any of them were found in the true archaeological 
stratum by competent and trustworthy excavators. How utterly 
a priori was Mr. Seton Karr's method of argument will be seen from 
the fact that in his first letter he says that no similar objects exist 
in any museum in the world, except, perhaps, in that of Beggio- 
Emilia, and this despite the fact that the largest collection of such 
flints exists at Verona ! The only evidence produced in this letter 
against the flints is as follows: — 'These frauds have, like the true 
flints, a patina which covers the whole stone. But in the true 
ancient implements the patina does not penetrate beyond the surface 
and has been formed by lapse of time and after the implement was 
made, in such a way that if a piece is broken the colour of the 
interior of the flint or stone is different. This is not the case with 
the frauds.' This, if it means anything, means that in the frauds 
the stone is the same colour within and without, which is hard to 
reconcile with the statement in the second letter that the patina 
comes away on the application of soap and a brush. 

Between the writing of the first letter and the second Mr. Seton 
Karr visited Verona. There he gathered a large amount of 
information with regard to the antique flint industry, which is 
carried on up in the Monti Lessini. In May of the present year I 



• May 9th, and July 8ih, 1905. 
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was working in the museum at Verona for about a week, and I 
gathered exactly the same information from the attendants as that 
quoted by Mr. Seton Karr. It is, I think, beyond all doubt that 
• freak ' flints are now being manufactured and sold in the district 
of Verona; indeed, a museum official in North Italy once said to 
me : * We not only know that they are being made, we know also 
who the makers are.' It is further j^ossible that these flints are now 
sometimes buried in the ground in order to be found there by 
excavators, though I know no proof of such a case. 

Thus much of what Mr. Seton Earr states in his second letter is 
no doubt true, but the conclusions which he draws from it do not 
follow. Because Gastaldi discovered a ' factory ' of polished stone 
axes in the Ligurian Apennines, he did not infer that all polished 
stone axes from Liguria were false. Similarly here, too, it is not 
only interesting but necessary to know that ' freak ' flints are being 
manufactured, but it is not a proof that all the ' freaks ' are false. 

In the BvUeUino di Paletnclogia for 1905,* Pigorini published a 
short reply to these letters. In this he made two main points. In 
the flrst place the flints tested at Verona by Mr. Seton Earr were 
all admittedly found later than 1884, in which year Mr. Seton Earr 
supposes the industry to have begun. Pigorini, however, points out 
that as early as 1876, Goiran, in a spot not pointed out by anyone, 
but discovered by himself, found, along with ordinary flints, others 
of shapes never seen elsewhere. t One of these, a cross, was 
illustrated as early as 1879. Again, in 1881, a number of the strange 
flints were found by Buffo in an archaeological stratum containing 
ordinary flints, bones and other remains, and were shown to the 
Geographical Congress at Venice in the same year. No evidence 
which Mr. Seton Earr has brought forward has touched the 
genuineness of these early finds. 

The second point on which Pigorini insists is as follows: — In 
1888 De Stefani ceased to excavate at Breonio, as the stations in the 
district were well nigh worked out, and in 1892 he died. No further 
excavations were carried out, and yet, despite this fact, ' flints of 
strange forms are, and have been for some years, sold in Verona, 
purporting to come from Breonio ; to this group must have belonged 

* Bull Pal. XXXI, pp. 134-8. 

t A. Qoiran. SUfano De SUfam, la «tta vita e le sue opere. Vorona, 1894, 
pp. 54-5. 
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newcomers in the plains. What more natural. tht^n» thud ^^ ^\\^ 
artistic taste of the Liguri found its vent in polishing utonti nkwA iu 
working flint with minute accuracy, to that of tho old^r p^oplo of 
Breonio delighted not in the perfection of the technique, but iu ihi» 
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invention of new and unusual forms ? Surely sucli a contrast is by 
no means without parallel in the history of art. 

In the third place, the critic must note that the flints are not 
found * in all stations of whatever period/ as Mr. Wilson states. No 
paleolithic stations are as yet reported from Breonio, and those who 
scoff at these flints as being impossible among a paleolithic people, 
are wasting good sarcasm. Nor are the ' freaks ' found even in 
neolithic stations. They occur in stations whose beginning is 
uncertain in date, but which lasted until the end of the Boman 
Republic. Thus they are the product of a very highly developed 
flint industry, one which continued to exist even when bronze and 
iron were in common use. I fail to see any improbability in the 
fact that such an industry produced unusual forms, especially when 
we remember that in other parts of Italy the working of flint had 
long been abandoned. 

Fourthly, the sceptic must be prepared to face a series of hard 
facts, namely, that flints of strange form have been repeatedly 
taken from undisturbed earth at Breonio by conscientious and 
competent archaeologists. I have given sufficient evidence of this 
in summing up the history of the question, and there is no need to 
repeat it. He who denies this evidence is either doubting the word 
of three of the most distinguished of Italian archaeologists, or he is 
accusing them of being the dupes and victims of unscrupulous 
forgers. If the last, he has to explain how the flints were so 
carefully buried that these archaeologists, with their long 
experience of excavation, were unable to detect the disturbance in 
the stratification. I doubt whether Mr. Seton Earr could explain 
this. According to him, the manufacture of flints began in 1884, 
and in 1888 the Commission made its excavations and report. If 
the flints then found at various depths down to more than a metre 
were forged, they must, according to Mr. Seton Karr, have been 
placed there not earlier than 1884, and in order to get them into 
their positions the whole ground must have been disturbed. What 
we are asked to believe is this, then: that Pigorini, who has for 
years past been excavating prehistoric sites of every type, was 
unable to perceive that this ground had been disturbed less than four 
years previously. 

Fifthly an examination of the patina of certain of the flints 
proves nothing as to the rest. Indeed the words of two critics will 
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themselves show how useless this method is. I quote Mr. Wilson : — 
' The forme euriose are almost all of brown flint, which takes on 
scarcely any patina or varnish, so that from appearance it is almost 
impossible to distinguish ancient from modern specimens ' ; and now 
Mr. Seton Karr: — 'These forgeries have, like the genuine objects, 
a patina which covers the whole stone,* Thus according to one critic 
the stone is such that to put on an artificial patina would prove 
falsity, while according to the other these clever forgers find their 
products so unlike the genuine article that a patina of ' ink and 
soot ' is required to assist the illusion. 

Lastly I fail to see why the unusual shape of the flints should be 
used as evidence in discussing their genuineness. I have already 
mentioned that the flint industry we are dealing with is an unusual 
one, one in which such shapes, so far from being impossible, are not 
even improbable. As to the so-called parallels found in Russia, 
their authenticity or falsity proves nothing as to that of the Breonio 
specimens. If they are genuine, then we have an interesting 
parallel, nothing more; if they are false, they afford no evidence 
against ' freak ' flints elsewhere. Those, however, who are interested 
in this side issue will flnd a good account of the matter in Dr. 
Munro's book, pages 71-79. Nor does the fact that down to recent 
times Breonio had a large industry consisting in the making of 
strike-a-lights (acciarini) affect the question. It would, however, be 
interesting to know whether the remarkable flint industry of Breonio 
has ever rested, or whether it has been carried on from neolithic 
times to the present century without a break. 

In conclusion we may sum up as follows : — 

(1) It is quite probable, nay, almost certain, that ' freak ' flints 
are being forged near Verona to-day. 

(2) It is absolutely certain that there also exist specimens which 
are genuine, and which date mainly from the iron age and the 
Roman period, if not earlier still. 

(3) The date at which the forgeries began is not certain, but 
there is a probability that it was after 1888. 

(4) No critic has a right to deny the genuineness of all ' freaks ' 
found at Breonio, until he has read the evidence, visited the locality, 
and examined the specimens both at Rome and at Yerona. If, in 
full knowledge of what has been said by eye-witnesses of the 
excavations, he still dares to deny, he is in truth a bold man. 
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ON THE TITLE 



By Professor W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L. 



In corroboration of Miss Murray's paper (p. 28), it may be 
mentioned that <«-<- was recognised as the title of 'chief five 
years ago, where Narmer is smiting the ' Chief of the Lake ' (Stud, 

Hist. Eg., i, 8, ed. 1908). The word | at that time I took 

as an adjectival form (as Erman, Qlostar, p. 28), and have always 
since rendered Semer Uati as the ' chiefly companion/ a companion 
or peer of the rank of a chief. If Erman's adjectival rendering is 
set aside, as Miss Murray now proposes, the sense will then be a 
' companion chief,' that is a Uati chief who is accepted as a peer. 
Further bearing on this is the important title in the Xllth 



dynasty ^5(1 fix ' '^^ ^^ ^"^^^ ^® equal to pip (at least in late 



times), it suggests a reading equal to 3^ ' '' y ' Great One, Chief 
of the South,' or Southern viceroy or vizier. And the use of this title 
n^ , ^>^li^ ^y Taharqa (Prisse. Mon. XXXII) shews that 

it was one of the highest (Stud. Hitt. Eg., iii, 801, 1905). 

Thus, in lecturing years ago, I had taken the . as the 

title of tribal chiefs, who, after the unification of Egypt, were 
accepted as peers by their overlord the King, and became his 
companions. 
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This Part, which completes the First Volume of these Annals, contains as its 
principal article a Preliminary Report by Professor John Garstang on his Excavations 
on the Hittite Site at Sakje-Geuzi in North Syria, undertaken in the autumn 
of 1908 on behalf of the Right Hon. Sir John Brunner, Bart., M.P., Dr. Ludwig 
Mond, Mr. Robert Mond, and Mr. H. Marty n Kennard. The present report includes 
a brief narrative of the expedition, a description of the geographical position of the site, a 
summary of the archaeological history of the fortified mound which was excavated 
this year, and a more detailed description of the Fortification Wall and the palatial Portico 
within it. This Portico has a number of the sculptured slabs of its faqade still standing 
on either side of the principal entrance ; and exhibits for the first time fresh and 
unweathered examples of Hittite Art, of vigorous design, and a high degree of artistic 
skill . Their date lies within the period which succeeds the Assyrian conquests of 
Assurnazirpul and precedes those of Tiglath-Pileser HI. The report is illustrated 
by plans of the site, and photographs of the principal sculptures. 

A separate section of the Report is devoted to the remarkable series of pre-Hittite 
pottery, which goes back to the Neolithic origins of the mound, and includes painted 
styles with Gippadocian, Assyrian, and even Elamite affinities. 

Another paper, by Messrs. A. J. B. Wace, J. P. Droop, and M. S. Thompson, 
summarizes the present state of our knowledge of the Early Civiliziation of Northern 
Greece^ as revealed by recent excavations in Thessaly ; and discusses the remarkable 
school of Neolithic culture, which has thus been revealed, in its relations with the 
civilization of Southern Greece and Crete on the one hand, and Southern Italy and 
Sicily on the other. Examples of the principal styles of decoration are figured by way of 
illustration. 

This part also contains the Index to the whole of Volume I of the Annals, together 
with the Title Page, and Table of G)ntents. 

The quarterly parts of the Annals will be published in future on the foUowing 
dates in each year: — March 31, June 30, September 30, Decimbir 31. 

The March part, which begins Volume II, will contain an account of the excava- 
tions of the Liverpool Committee for Excavations in Wales, at the Roman Station of 
Caerleon, and other reports of recent exploration of early sites in Wales. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT SAKJE-GEUZI, IN NORTH 
SYRIA: PRELIMINARY REPORT FOR 1908 

WITH PLATES XTYTn-XLIX 

By JOHN GAR8TANG 

The purpose of this preliminary report is to present a brief 
Btimmary of the results of our experimental excavation made during 
the autumn of 1908 in the mounds of Sakje-Geuzi, Turkey in Asia. 
There has been no sufficient time since our return for an adequate 
study of these results, so that they will be stated almost without 
comment, while questions of detail and difficult points will be 
reserved for a fuller discussion hereafter.* 

The expenses of this excavation were borne by the Bight 
Honourable Sir John Brunner, Bart., M.P., Dr. Ludwig Mond, Mr. 
Robert Mond and Mr. H. Martyn Eennard ; and to these gentlemen 
our utmost gratitude is due for the prompt generosity which enabled 
us, almost at a moment's notice, to take advantage of the Imperial 
Iradi, and for this further encouragement given to Hittite 
researches. 

As in the previous year, our expedition had the advantage of 
the voluntary and splendid service of Mr. Arthur Wilkin; while 
the photography and artistic work was again entrusted to the able 
hands of Herr Schliephack. Some of his photographs are 
reproduced as illustrations of this report ; he also made the original 
drawings of the seals in Plate XLYIII and of all the pottery 
fragments in Plates XLIV-YI ; besides the latter he has made also 
a great number of drawings in colour, which it is proposed to 
publish in a later article. Since our return, Mr. F. Grant has 
revised and re-drawn the plans and diagrams. Our business in 
Constantinople was greatly facilitated by the constant friend of 
archaeologists, Mr. Edwin Pears, by members of the British 
Embassy, and in particular by H.B.M. Consul in Constantinople, 
Mr. G. H. Fitzmaurice, C.B., to whose untiring energy was largely 
due the issuing of the Irad6. At the Imperial Museum of 
Constantinople His Excellency Hamdi Bey, who urged us some 



^Editob's Note.— Professor Garttang's early retam to Egypt bat made it 
naoMsary to print this report without reriiion by bim. 

I 
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years ago to undertake the excavation of this site, now gave the 
most cordial assistance to our expedition, and provided us with 
documents which carried us through all formalities to the end of 
our work without hitch or delay. Everywhere we experienced the 
first benefits of the new regime. 

Our journey was by sea to Messina, by train thence by Tarsus 
and Adana; thence by horse over the Eastern Cilician plain by 
Hamidiyeh to Osmanieh, where we crossed the Giaour-Dagh 
mountains, in similar fashion, by way of the Bogche Pass. It was 
still August, and the weather, during the earlier part of the ride, 
was hot and sultry ; so we travelled mostly by night. Pushing on, 
however, by day when we came to the mountains, we arrived at 
Sakje-Geuzi within four whole days after leaving Adana. In the 
valley, where the mounds of Sakje-Geuzi lie, the weather was still 
very trying. The temperature ran up to 105° in the day time, and 
fell to 60° during the night ; the climate, too, though we saw it at 
its best at this dry season of the year, was unhealthy. Malaria was 
prevalent and virulent, and seems to have reduced and weakened 
the population greatly. This scourge, however, we happily escaped, 
for we pitched our tents well up the slope of the Qurt-Dagh, and 
were provided, besides, with nets to both tents and beds. 

As our general overseer we had brought Othon Mavromatelli 
with us from Constantinople, and soon found other trustworthy men 
to act as foremen. These within a few days brought together from 
sixty to eighty Turks and Armenians of the district, some of whom 
became skilful workmen. Later on, these were reinforced by a 
number of Armenians from Marash, through the good offices of the 
missionaries of that place. On the average we employed about a 
hundred workmen throughout our stay. 

Phy steal Geography of the District of Sakje-Oeuzi 

Sakje-Geuzi, the site of our work, is marked in the plane-table 
map which is reproduced on Plate XXXIII. Its position is in 
lat. 37° 12' N. and long. 36° 54' E. It is a small village placed on 
a somewhat prominent rise at the foot of the Qurt-Dagh range. 
The contour of the horizon to the East and West is shown in the 
sketches at the sides of Plate XXXIII : the base line in each case 
being towards the middle of the Plate. The positions of peaks 
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shown in elevation in these sketches are marked in the map by a 
small circle connected with the point in question by a line. 

To the Soutn of Sakje-Geuzi lies Hassar-Eeui, and to the North 
Qurtoba-Eeui ; both villages are similarly situated on the foothills 
of the eastern range. Other villages near by in the valley are 
Birpanga-Eeui and Chirkes-Keui, the latter a Circassian settlement, 
as its name implies. Other villages again, outside the immediate 
vicinity of Sakje-Geuzi, are not indicated in this map : they lie for 
the most part along the foothills of the western chain. 

Physical causes make it probable that all the ancient settlements 
in this broad valley-plain shared in a common history. Two fine 
ranges of mountains, the Giaour-Dagh on the West and the Qurt- 
Dagh on the East, with their outliers, shut in the valley almost on 
every side, so that the numerous small rivers have some difficulty 
in finding their way out towards the South at all ; several of them 
indeed, which spring from the heights near Sakje-Geuzi itself, 
disappear in the marshy lake at the western side of the valley. 
Under these conditions considerable tracts of the district near the 
streams are lost in swamp and marsh; but otherwise the land is 
naturally fertile, and yields without much trouble sufficient com 
for the wants of its population. Here and there, in fruit gardens 
and vineyards, there are indications that with cultivation it might 
become extremely productive; but for the present its undrained 
condition and the consequent malaria restrain all development. 

In ancient times the physical conditions seem to have been the 
same. Yet there are signs and traditions of a numerous population 
at any rate down to the 4th century B.C., and it seems necessary 
to infer from this that malaria fever had not then beg^n its 
devastations. On every hand are the mounds, large and small, 
which tell of ages of settled communities in past times. The famous 
Sinjirli, excavated with such remarkable results by the recent 
German expedition, lies only a few hours South of the Bogsche 
Pass ; and North-westward thence through the valley to Sakje-Geuzi 
some fifty sites of various sizes might be counted in the single day's 
march. Whatever may have been the causes which were at work 
elsewhere in Syria, there seems to be little doubt that in this 
district the peculiar mound-like development of these cities resulted 
from the ever-present desire to live as high as possible above the 
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marshy plain. At Sinjirli a natural mound waB selected, during: 
the latter part of the second millenium B.C., as the best site for the 
palace and acropolis of a walled town. At Sakje-Geuzi, our own 
excavations showed that the mounds were nearly all artificial, and 
that they represented the accumulated ruins and ruBbish of 
successive ages of occupation of the same spot from primitive 
antiquity. 

Nature of the Mounds 

Of the five mounds, indicated by the letters A, B, C, D, E in the 
map on Plate XXXIII, the largest and apparently the most 
important is that marked B, and called locally Songrus or Songurus- 
Eyuk. The great size and the steep sloping sides of this mound are 
well shown in the background to the photograph Xo. 1 on PI. 
XXXYIII, which is taken from mound A at a distance of quite a 
mile. Trial-pits sunk in mound B showed it to be mainly if not 
wholly an artificial accumulation full of stratified history which 
still awaits our spade. Its walls and pottery, so far as they could 
be observed on the surface, suggest that its development was 
collateral with that of mound A, which alone we excavated more 
thoroughly. Mound C, which has the suggestive name of Kefridiz- 
Eyuk, was tested similarly, and with the same result. Mounds D 
and E form part of the same local series, but were not closely 
examined by us. That in which most of our work was done was the 
smallest of them all : it is called Johha-Eyuk, and is marked with 
the letter A in the map. 

Jobba-Eyuk is shown in photograph No. 1 on PL XXXIV, as it 
appeared before excavation, but after it had been already blackened 
by our fire which destroyed its vegetation. It lies on gently rising 
ground, in a bend of the marshy stream which flows westward past 
its northern end: along its east side also there is a backwater, 
overgrown with reeds and bushes. There is a spring of cool water 
near by. The artificial part of the mound is not clearly defined; 
to the North it rises somewhat steeply, but its outline is unbroken 
right down to the spring and stream ; to the South the rise is very 
gentle, and the outline of the mound indefinite. If we take the line 
of unburnt grass which is seen in the photograph, as an approximate 
boundary, the mound is about 140 metres in length, and about 90 in 
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widtk. The length, as shown on Plate XXXVI, embraces the fifth 
contour line to the North-east, and the third to the South-west. 
The greatest elevation above the plain is between nine and ten 
metres. 

Superficial Indications of Antiquity 

Jobba-Eyuk was selected for our first experiment for several 
reasons. Firstly, it was the smallest, and presumably the least 
important in antiquity, and thus less likely than the others to 
contain valuable or precious materials which we might unwittingly 
damage or lose through the inexperience of the workpeople, and 
our own ignorance of the local criteria. Secondly, the time of our 
stay was limited. Thirdly, sculptured stones, protruding from the 
surface, showed that results of some kind would be accessible 
without great trouble. The two best stones which were already 
visible, were photographed as they lay, and are reproduced in fig. 2, 
on PI. XXXIV. These we had seen on our previous visit in 1907, 
and a photograph of one of them was published in Annals of 
Archaeology y Vol. i, PI. XV, fig. 2. This stone shows the lower part 
of a man, clad in a tunic and sandals, standing behind a lion, of 
which only the hind leg and part of the body remain ; but there is 
little difiSculty in restoring the scene, on the analogy of the well- 
known lion-hunt sculpture from Marash. This stone shows also a 
rosette and a rope border : its greatest height in its present condition 
is 90 cm. The body of another lion, in bold relief, lies in the 
foreground of PI. XXXIV, 2, and is seen on a larger scale in 
PI. XXXV, 2. As in the former instance, the stone is bordered by 
a twisted rope pattern. The lion's body is rendered in a bold and 
almost heavy manner; and it should be noticed that the 
representation of his mane is not prolonged under the belly. The 
height of this sculpture to the top of the lion's back is 108 cm. 

Another interesting stone from this mound is shown in the same 
Plate, XXXV, fig. 1. It bears a weathered representation of a table 
at which a figure is seated upon a chair, with a second person 
ministering at the opposite side of the table. The main features of 
this design are well known in Hittite sculpture,* but in other 
examples both figures are represented sitting. An instance of it 

* This class of scalptore has been exhaustively dlscosBed by Messrs. Crowfoot and 
A&denon in the second part of their * Exploration in Oalatia-Gis-Halym,* Joar. Hill. 
SdMi., Vol. XIX, 1899, in oonnection with a similar reUef at Yarre. 
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which has escaped general notice, because of its badly weathered 
condition, occurs among the sculptures at Yazili Kaya, by the great 
Hittite site at Boghaz-Keui, in Cappadocia, on the right hand of the 
entrance to the Main Gallery. 

The sculpture before us is too much weathered to show many 
details, but the designs of the table and chair, and the curl of the 
hair of the seated figure are distinct and noteworthy features. This 
stone was found at the foot of the mound on the eastern side in the 
marsh, where it had seemingly been laid down as one of a series of 
large stepping-stones. There seems no doubt that it had been 
moved in comparatively recent times. On the analogy of the 
sculptures at Sinjirli, such a scene may well have formed part of the 
series of sculptures which decorate (as we shall see) the walls of the 
building which occupied the mound. 

Summary of Investigations and Results 

The chief results of our excavation of the mound may be grouped 
under four heads, referring respectively to — 

(i) The Main Fortification- Wall which defended the mound 
during the principal period of its history ; 

(ii) The Upper Buildings which were found superimposed in the 
centre of the top of the mound, and are marked H^, H3, &c., in 
PL XXXVII ; 

(iii) The Portico of a Palace or Temple with Hittite sculptures 
still standing in situ, marked T in the General Plan on PI. XXXYI, 
and illustrated in detail in Pis. XXXYIII-XLII ; 

(iv) The Trench marked ' A ' in the General Plan in PL XXXVI, 
and represented in section in PL XLIII. This trench was cut in order 
to obtain a section of the outer slope of the mound beyond the main 
wall, where we might expect to find successive layers of rubbish 
from the mound superimposed in undisturbed chronological order. 
In some respects this section through the slope of the mound was 
our most important excavation; for it disclosed not only the 
neolithic origin of the mound, but also a deep series of stratified 
deposits of rubbish, some later than the Main Wall and the Portico, 
but some also earlier, than they; and all rich in examples of 
successive styles of incised and painted pottery. These styles are 
illustrated in detail in Pis. XLIV-XLVIII. 
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Explanation of the General Plan 

At this point it will be convenient to explain the system of 
notation employed in the Plans on Pis. XXXVI-XXXVII, and to 
describe very briefly the purpose of each building, wherever this can 
be determined. Greek letters a,fi,y.,. indicate walls, and in some 
cases the different portions of the same wall will be found differently 
lettered. Objects found in situ are denoted by small reference 
letters a, b, c , . , . and are described under these letters in the list 
given below (p. ). Sections cut in the course of our work are 
indicated by their depths in centimetres, measured dovmwards from 
the surface-level as zero : two numbers bracketed together beside a 
Greek letter record the depths at which we came upon the top and 
bottom of the wall in question. A circle with crossed lines within 
it indicates a find of the Early Painted pottery; a circle with R 
enclosed signifies Roman pottery. The letters B, D, and F are 
survey-points only, of which F is the position of the sculptured lion 
found on the surface, and figured in PI. XXXV, 2. In the drawing 
of the walls, dotted lines represent the surf ace-buildingd ; plain 
lines, the uppermost buried stratum; dotted shading a third level; 
and solid black the fourth, which is that of the Hittite sculptures, 
and lies about two metres below the surface. Foundations below 
this level are shown as rubble. 

The Main Wall 

The main defence of the mound consisted of a stout wall 
averaging 3*50 metres in thickness. It was built of small stones 
rivetted together by stouter facing-blocks; the latter, though laid 
roughly in courses, were built together as they best fitted, without 
shaping. The wall was strengthened at frequent intervals by 
external buttresses, about four metres broad, projecting about a 
metre from the wall-face. The comers were strengthened similarly 
by rectangular turrets or angle-buttresses of the same projection. 
The foundations were for the most part very solid, particularly on 
the steep edge of the mound to the North-east, where the masonry 
was best preserved. Both there and in ' Trench V,' four or five 
courses of great stones, suggestive of Cyclopean masonry, represented 
the original foundations, and descended to a depth of rather more 
than a metre. One such section of the wall from ' Trench A/ on the 
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North-east side, is shown in PI. XLIII. The Bnrface-level at the 
time the wall was built is indicated on the outside of the wall hj the 
bottom of the thick calcareous deposit shown in that Plate ; and this 
gives the measure of the depth and strength of the foundations. 
Above these foundations the wall is preserved at this point to a 
height of nearly two and a half metres : the preserved portion, 
however, probably does not represent the original height of the wall, 
which without disproportion may have risen six metres or more. 

No gates were found in the course of our brief examination. In 
fact, the plan of the main wall, as given on PI. XXXYI, must not 
be regarded as anything but provisional. The portions actually 
traced by us are indicated by line-hatching ; and the dotted portions 
are filled in from the probabilities of the case. The North comer, 
in particular, must be regarded as problematical, for here we have 
departed from the general rectangular outline of the enclosure, 
which is modified owing to the suggestion of the surface contour, 
and our observations in ' Trench U.' This portion of the wall, 
however, we did not examine thoroughly. The external buttresses, 
too, along the line of the main wall are probably more numerous 
than we have indicated. 

Doubtless the principle of defence throughout was that indicated 
by these foundations, namely, a high stout wall on the edge of the 
mound, as the best protection from assault. The external turrets or 
buttresses would afford some slight advantage for enfilading fire 
against assailants of the intervening wall-face. 

Date of the Main Wall 

Such a plan of defence would readily comply with the later 
Roman system of fortifications; but there are other local 
considerations which point to a very much earlier origin. The first 
of these features is the enclosure of a mound ; the second is the type 
of fortification which is well known in early Syria and certain 
Assyrian strong-holds. Most conclusive of all is the character of 
the coloured pottery found just under the foundations, as well as in 
the stratum of earth which was disturbed in laying them; 
particularly in Trenches Y and N. These confirmed, for the whole 
site, the evidence of the complete section made in Trench A, and 
illustrated in PL XUII. Trench A showed the wall to be built 
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upon a itratnm containing pottery which resembled, if it did not 
directly imitate, the painted ware of the latest Mycenaean phase of 
Mediterranean art (PI. XLYIII). Even without further evidence, 
therefore, the wall might be assigned to a date about the beginning 
of the first millenium B.C. 

But there is a further fact, which points in the same direction. 
The pottery which seemed to be contemporary with the wall was 
found overlayiiig the Later Painted layer above mentioned, in a 
thin streak below the Lime Revetment (PI. XLIII) and again just 
above the latter. This pottery was of a quite characteristic fabric, 
hard, brick-red, and for the most part undecorated. It was of a 
distinct type from that of the Later Painted pottery, which lay 
stratified below it; and seemed to define, though not seemingly to 
exclude, the latest phase of U. Now the same hard brick-red pottery 
was found again with, and under, the foundations of the Portico, 
marked T in PI. XXXVI, the sculptures of which, as we shall see, 
may be assigned to a date in the ninth century B.C. on the 
independent ground of their style. The Main Wall therefore 
belongs to the same time as the Portico, or at any rate to a date not 
much earlier; it is quite safe to say, somewhere between 1100 and 
850 B.C. 

The Upper Buildings 

The superposed buildings in the top of the mound are represented 
in PI. XXXVII, where the central portion of the General Plan from 
PI. XXXVI is reproduced on a scale about four times as large. 
These Upper Buildings have no special importance, and need not 
detain us long. 

The dotted lines a represent the position of a comparatively 
recent dwelling, probably Kurdish, the ruins of which were visible 
upon the surface; they rested for the most part upon the remains of 
the lower building fi. In connection with this upper building a 
the following * finds ' are noteworthy : - 

a =3 a sculptured stone, showing four legs of a bull, found built 
as a comer-stone into the southern corner, with the 
sculpture inwards. 
6 = a sculptured stone, showing the body and hind legs of a 
bull, in the same style as the lion figured on PI. XXXV, 2. 
This stone also was placed face-inwards in the wall. 
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c ^ a sculptured stone, adjoining b, and showing the legs of a 

man ; found in the thickness of the wall. 
d = A sculptured stone, showing one leg of a man; found 

likewise built in the wall. 
To make a more thorough examination of the walls fi it was 
found necessary to remove all the walls marked a. The walls fi 
were then followed as far as is indicated in the plan. They were 
found at an average depth of 40 cm. below the surface, and had a 
height of about 30 cm. Where they crossed the lower wall marked 
y-O, the latter was used as their foundation. The building 
formed by these walls )8, and marked H, in the General Plan, 
seemed to be of Roman date. 

The building below them, marked Hg, is probably pre-Roman. 
It is also post-Hittite, for its walls, )8, 7, /c, X, overlie other walls 
which seemed to be contemporary with, if not actually part of, the 
Portico of Ilittite date. We are therefore inclined to assign it 
provisionally to a date about 300 B.C. ; but it may well be earlier. 

Before turning to consider the more interesting structures of the 
Ilittite period, we continue the list of miscellaneous finds connected 
with the upper strata as follows : — 

6 = a deposit of Roman pottery, found under the walls a, and 

level with those marked fi. 
/ = a celt of green stone, broken, at a depth of 60 cm. 
ff = half of a mace head of grit-stone, at a depth of 30 cm. 
A = a button-shaped seal, with the thread-hole broken, at a 

depth of 1 metre (PI. XLIX, fig. 2). 
i = coin or ornamental piece of metal, corroded; at a depth of 

30 cms. 
it = a find consisting of two spinning wheels of stone, a piece of 

obsidian and a piece of ivory, at a depth of 1*50 m. 
Z = a piece of striped pottery and 2 pieces of obsidian, just 

outside the wall )3. 
n = various specimens of pottery, including one of thin black- 
and-red fabric (see p. 116) found in the angle between the 
walls fi and 7, and level with the latter, 
o = a piece of black pottery and some other fragments. 
t = a stone seal (PI. XLIX, fig. 1), depth 1 metre. 
Other references, marked in the plan, but omitted in this list, 
refer to points of detail which need not be discussed in this report. 
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The Seals 

We append, however, at this point the provenance of the other 
seals figured on PI. XLIX. 

No. 3, with a design of two horned animals, was found in the 
middle of the Portico, about 10 cm. above the pavement in front of 
the sculptured sphinxes numbered 9 in PI. XXXIX. This would 
give, for its loss, a date about 800 b.c. approximately. 

No. 4 was found in re-sifting the earth thrown out in excavating 
this Portico, and may thus have been any date between 800 b.c. and 
300 A.D., with an observed probability towards the earlier date. 

No. 5 was found in * Trench V,' PI. XXXVI, just outside the 
Main Wall, at a depth of 150 cm., and stands related to finds of 
coloured pottery in the same trench. This object may be as early 
as the Wall itself. 

No. 6 was found in front of the lion's head (PI. XXXIX, Slab 
No. 12) ; it was probably contemporary with the wall marked n in 
PL XXXVII. It may therefore be dated anywhere between 750 b.c. 
and 300 B.C. 

No. 7, showing the crude appearance of a human figure, was 
found in ' Trench G,' which exposed the foundations beyond the 
south comer of the later building, H^i in PI. XXXVI, and is just 
indicated in PI. XXXVII. It was at a depth of only 1*10 m. in a 
deposit of Roman pottery, possibly of the second century a.d. 

The Sculptured Portico 

The building marked T in the General Plan (PI. XXXVI) and 
described as the Entrance to a Temple on PI. XXXVII, presents 
many points of similarity with the local Hilani as described in the 
excavation of Sinjirli* ; but our excavation has not proceeded far 
enough to disclose the plan and nature of the building itself. Some 
of the foundations are marked in PL XXXVII. It may be either 
Temple or Palace; and possibly Palace and Temple were one and 
the same.t This at all events is suggested by the nature and 

* Cf. Yon Loschan, Ausgrahungen in Sendschirli, Tafel 26, &c. (Berlin, Konigl. 
Museen.), and compare the sculptures published in Vol. Ill of the same. 

t At Tell-Halaf , on the River Khabur, beyond the Euphrates, a very similar Portico 
or Fa9ade, excavated recently by Dr. Max Freiherr von Oppenheim, is certified as the 
* Palace of Kapajr, son of Hanpan,' by cuneiform inscriptions on its sculptured slabs. 
Cf. von Oppenheim, Der TelUHalafund die vertchUierte Oottin.f published in Der AlU 
Orient, X, 1 (Leipzig, 1908). 
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arrangement of the sculptures. It is impossible, however, to bring 
our new evidence to bear upon the civil and religious organisation 
of these communities until excavation has determined the nature of 
the other mounds and the relation of the difEereut settlements to 
one another. Though not yet completely excavated, this Portico 
has none the less an intrinsic archaeological and architectural value, 
and is rendered the more interesting by the nature and freshness oi 
the sculptures and reliefs with which it was adorned. 

The upper photograph in Plate XXXYIII shows the sculptures 
standing; as they were found, upon the threshold of flag-stones. 
The long step running along the front of the entrance, and shown in 
the Plan and Section on PL XXXIX, was not found until after this 
photograph had been taken; and two sculptures forming a return 
to the far-corner in the picture had also not then been excavated. 
The position of these slabs showed the original arrangement of the 
return on the right-hand side also, which had been much disturbed 
before our excavation, probably by the builders of the wall /m already 
alluded to; see PI. XXXYII. The main conception of the design 
is seen to be that the entrance is guarded by a lion on either side; 
while the pedestal in the middle is mounted on two sphinxes. The 
line of the wall-frontage may also be inferred from the cutting of 
the stone upon the lions' backs, which makes it clear that the 
sculptures in front were an addition to this wall and not 
architecturally part of it. 

The lower photograph in PI. XXXVIII illustrates further details 
of construction. The sculpture which lies on the left in the 
foreground, was found lying flat under the upper wall ii ; it had 
been moved from its original position, which was in the inner return 
of the wall on that side. The two steps on the right in the 
foreground are decorated with rosettes and another device familiar 
in Assyrian art. Their relation to the building has not yet been 
determined ; some clue may be provided when we trace further some 
of the adjacent walls of mud brick and red brick. 

The ArrangetnetU of the Sculpture* 

The details of the Portico and the arrangement of its sculptures 
are given in the Plan and Section on PL XXXIX. The reliefs 
niunbered 1 and 2 are duplicates of Nos. 10 and 11 respectively, 
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and these are reproduced together with No. 12 (the head of the 
right-hand Lion) in the photograph on PI. XLI, 2. No. 3 shows the 
head and fore part of the left-hand Lion, which resembles that on 
the right (No. 12) in every detail. No. 4 is the profile of the left- 
hand Lion, followed by the Sphinx, No. 5, and the Priest-King, 
No. 6, as seen in the upper photograph on PI. XL. This procession 
is continued round the return wall by No. 7, the Whisk-bearer, 
and No. 8 the Royal Falconer, as shown in the lower photograph 
of PI. XL. The right-hand side, as may be seen from PI. XLI, 
almost re-duplicates the left, No. 13 corresponding to No. 4, and 
No. 14 exactly to No. 5. The remaining reliefs, Nos. 15, 16, and 
17, were found misplaced and much broken : they represent figures 
in the same costumes as Nos. 7 and 8. 

The remarkable sculpture in the middle, No. 9, shown in front 
and back view on PI. XLII, represents a drum-shaped pedestal 
supported on two sphinxes, the drum itself being held up on 
numerous fingers side by side. The copious ashes and bones, found 
against the east side of this, suggest that it was an altar; from its 
shape, it might be the pedestal of a statue; but from its position 
between the gate jambs it may with most probabilitv be regarded 
as the base of a pillar helping to support the entrance. The last 
interpretation was accepted with reason by the excavators at Sinjirli 
in respect to similar objects found there ; but at Sinjirli there was 
no such architectural diflSculty as might reasonably be felt in this 
instance. 

Character of the Art 

These sculptures and reliefs tell their own story better than any 
verbal description. Their wonderfully complete preservation enables 
us to look upon them with satisfaction and refreshment after long 
contemplation of the weathered reliefs from which Hittite art has 
previously been almost wholly known. They are * provincial * 
work, but there are about them startling and pleasing features of 
admirable quality. The snarling, defiant realism of the lions can 
hardly be surpassed in any specimen of oriental art. The motives 
are markedly Assyrian, particularly as regards the mythological 
representations; the eagle-headed deity, No. 11, for instance, and 
tlie scene which shows two personages fertilising the sacred tree 
(No. 10). But to a closer scrutiny there is disclosed, on almost every 
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sculpture, something in treatment or in subject which stamps the 
art as not Assyrian, but local. The crescent under the rosette, in 
No. 10, is an illustration, and the absence of the fifth leg in the 
profile of the lions is another. The central sphinxes, indeed, are 
given a fifth leg to complete the view from behind, but the 
resemblance in this case between the features and general appear- 
ance of the face suggest a comparison rather with the sphinxes of 
Eyuk, north of Boghaz-Eeui, in Asia Minor. The nature of the 
designs has led Professor Sayce independently to the conclusion 
that these sculptures are the work of the Hittites of North Syria, 
dating between the campaigns of Assiir-nazir-pal in B.C. 880, and 
the conquests of Tiglath-Pileser III about 730 B.C. This opinion 
coincides well with the apparent date of the pottery (vide below) and 
with what is known of local history from the inscriptions discovered 
at Sinjirli : we may regard 850 B.C. as a reasonable approximation 
to a date for these sculptures. 

Small Objects from the Portico 

Not many small objects were found in excavating this portion 
of the site; the seals have been referred to already (p. 107). We 
should mention, however, here 

(1) a celt with chipped edge, made of grey-blue stone, found 
30 cm. above the platform, midway between Nos. 9 and 15 on 
PI. XXXIX; 

(2) a rough perforated stone hammer, found in the same place at 
a height of 40 cm. ; 

(3) a curious stone tray, in the curving form of a figure 8, about 
20 cm. in length, found at a level 100 cm. above the site of the wall 
enclosed by the sculptures on the left ; 

(4) part of a similar tray, found 50 cm. above the floor behind 
the central sphinxes. 

None of these objects, however, are clearly as early in date as 
the Portico itself. 

Trench A: a Section, of the Mound ^ outside the Main Wall 

Before concluding this report we must summarise briefly the very 
important evidence obtained from a section which we cut at one 
end of the mound down to the undisturbed earth on which it stood ; 
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for in this section the stratification of the fragments of pottery, and 
other remains, enables us to trace the growth of the settlement from 
a Neolithic origin, through various stages and phases, until the time 
when it was fortified by the Main Wall, early in the first millenium 
B.C. By this means we have obtained a chronological outline, 
based upon the pottery-sequence, which will enable us henceforth 
to study the civilisation of Sakje-Geuzi, in its local aspect at any 
rate, from a historical standpoint. The examples of the principal 
fabrics of pottery which are figured in Plates XLIV to XLVIII are 
only intended to give a general idea of their nature : it would be 
premature to enter into a comparative study of them, until we can 
publish the evidence more completely. 

Methods of Search and Registration 

Our observations during the making of this section will be most 
easily followed by reference to the diagram on PL XLIII, which 
represents in elevation the side of a trench varying from 3 to 5 
metres in width ; it is indicated as ' Trench A ' in the General Plan 
on PL XXXVI. For better control of the workmen, the whole 
length of the trench was divided into sections, each of which was 
denoted by a reference letter — a, 6, c, &c. — from a at the lowest 
point, on the outer edge of the mound, to g at the top of the slope 
immediately outside the Main Wall. In each of these sections a 
horizontal layer of about a metre in thickness was being excavated 
at one and the same time ; and these successive deepenings of each 
section of the trench are indicated by a consecutive number, from 1 
at the top, to 2, 3, 4 or 5 at the bottom,* according to the total 
depth to which each section of the trench had to be dug out in order 
to reach the virgin soil on which the mound stood. As in each 
section the uppermost layer lay at a different level down the slope 
of the mound, the appearance of the floor of the whole trench at any 
given moment resembled a flight of steps. In the digging out of 
each of these steps to its next lower level, the precise depth at which 
each object was found was further defined by its distance in centi- 
metres below the top of the layer or step in which it occurred. 
Thus, for example, on the first object figured on PL XLVII, No. 29, 



♦For convenience, steps a, 61. 62, and /I are omitted from the Plate as being of 
minor importance. 



tkt iMfkik Af df 9, 120 indicate that it «ras fcrmd at a depth of 
120 em. biirlow the top of the third itep in fectum J of this trench A. 
The«e preeaotionf enabled at to determine the stratification of the 
potterr snd other remains with vnffieient accnracr, notwithstanding 
the difficnlty involTed in the employment of untrained workmen. 
All the ttrata whirb were clearly defined in the lection are shown 
and nam^ in the diatrram on PL XLIII : the natore of the pottery 
fonnd in each ttratnm \% briefly summarised by the descriptions np 
the left «ide. 

Siraiification 

At the bottom of all was fonnd the native marl and clay, 
r^irresponding with the general nature and contour of the ground 
around; this marl showed the mound itself to be wholly artificial 
Ml far as our excavation i)enetrated into it. Upon the marl lay 
A stratum composed apparently of three layers of charred material 
and black earth, each layer roughly 20 cm. in height, but the whole 
forming a homogeneous deposit. These we called the 'Neolithic 
Floors/ on account of the numerous nondescript implements of 
flint and obsidian, pieces of iyory and bone, and clay spindle- whorls, 
and the fragments of black pottery with white incised decoration, 
which were found within them. Examples of this characteristic 
pottery are shown on PI. XLIY. Above these lay a more or less 
homoi^eneous deposit of earthy marl to a height of about 100 cm., 
bounded at the top by a conspicuous streak of lime and other matter. 
This marly stratum we have divided arbitrarily by a dotted line in 
PI. XLIII into two portions not physically distinct, on account 
of the different types of pottery which are characteristic of the 
lower and upper halves. In the former, which we have named 
'Karly Neolithic,' the objects and fragments of pottery were in 
general less similar to those found in the neolithic floors; in the 
latter, or ' Later Neolithic,' we noted in the pottery the beginning 
of coloured decoration, with new forms and a new technique, and a 
considerable decadence in the execution of some of the older motives. 

Above these Neolithic levels were two other strata, clearly defined, 
and separated by a lajrer of small stones, and so pre-eminently 
ohoraoterised by fragments of coloured pottery, that we have named 
them the ' Earlier Painted ' and ' Later Painted ' periods respec- 
tively. A layer of black deposit marked the upper limit of the 
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latter period, which was found giving way, in the upper part of 
e3 and f4, to an age of hard, plain, brick-red pottery, which was 
freely found at the bottom of f3. The ground in f4 had been much 
disturbed in ancient times in preparing for the foundations of the 
Main Wall. The coloured pottery did not seem to have disappeared, 
but the red-brick pottery makes its appearance at that point, and 
gradually comes to predominate. 

The Relative Date of the Main Wall 

This Main Wall, as will be seen from PL XLIII, must have 
been constructed when the mound rubbish had already accumulated 
to the level of the bottom of f3 and the * stratum of black earth.' 
Upon this stratum a large quantity of lime-mortar seems to have 
been poured against the wall, and to have run some way down the 
slope. Its purpose was obviously to resist subsidence under the 
great weight of the wall.* It is possible, though not certain, that 



'Editor's Note. — The interpretation giyen to this calcareous layer by the 
excayators themselves is entitlea, of course, to the greatest respect. But the 
conclusion to which they have been led by their observations is a most unusual 
one, and the data on which it is based seem to be capable of a more ordinary 
interpretation. The 'stratum of black earth' at the bottom of fS will be 
generally admitted to mark the grass-grown surface of the mound at tne moment 
when the Main Wall was planned. Immediately above this comes a layer 
containing much ' red-brick ' pottery. In the sections remote from the Main Wall, 
this layer is deep and continuous. From dl to the Wall itself, however, it is 
interrupted by a rapidly thickening la^er of compact calcareous matter, formed, 
as the excavators say, bv ' pouring ' this matter against the wall, and letting it 
run down the slope. The excavators believe that this calcareous matter was 
'lime-mortar' ana that it was 'poured against the wall' in a fluid state. But 
a very cement-like appearance is presented also, when limestone chippings are 
piled together and become compacted together by persistent infiltration of the 
surface-water ; and it is well known that the custom of ' trimming ' or ' dressing ' 
the outer face of a wall after the stones were in place prevailed widelv in ancient 
architecture. There is also to be taken into account the limestone-rubbish which 
resulted from the construction of the Portico and other buildings approximately 
contemporary with the Main Wall. That the calcareous layer is practically 
contemporary with the Main Wall is clear from the very small deptn of 'red- 
brick ' pottery debris which underlies it. For we must clearly reckon from the 
'stratum of black earth' which, as we have seen, marks the old surface of the 
mound, and not from the footing-stones of the Main Wall, which we may fairly 
suppose to have been set in a foundation trench excavated for the purpose. 
There is, therefore, no reason — so far the published section goes — to suppose that 
the Main Wall was built either earlier or later than the period at which the 
' red-brick ' pottery was introduced. The confused state of the stratum in which 
this class of pottery first appears is amply accounted for. as was noted in the 
preceding paragraph of the report, by the trampling and surface-scratching of 
the builders of the Main Wall. 

I£ should perhaiM be added that the occurrence of fragments of painted 
pottery within the Main Wall, at a level higher than that of the Portico, does 
not by itself prove that the painted pottery was still being made after the Portico 
was built : for the soil within was necessarily disturbed in building the Portico, 
just as that without was disturbed in building the Main Wall. 
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there ua^r katw^ UieL ifonifc tfum imerviij a! tinK iKii i^ PLJi "dfer 
liulldix&f td tfii« vtul ftziC Uif: gtreiirt'Tifirnig a! Hb: sixipm sn£ ^ifi 
tbif ixtUsmJ k ic j a - m ei i ied «t tbs hartxrm vi f2\fv ii» fnTTi jbtbt of 
red-Wick p(ytt«rT ;i»t ixxide; "^ liiue. «pedalhr » -dis mao^ kixd 

tlxiMr ^ ez,i;isrtjiiiuL tkkf did litn tdeau * profaaUe cancliifiiaiL. Init on 
inooouitt ^ tut djimurbiait^ irhidii w noted, i^ poKihiliTT smsi Ik 
indifiitUx] : mid ikut wi&KSk^ vidci cuiild bc: dmrx from iJiis wcnild 
bt tbjtt tii^ vtill, t^^ft5tLf(!r vitii tibe 8cizlpnzrBd PariioD irrrfaTr, ^iresv 
ihn w^jrh i4 un isttrvmr^ rffd-brick'puttciT'peoplft, iriko took d^ 
JUK^uxid i4 ih^ pitiiiit^'portterT'pci9ple axid fortifiBd ii. Tbe pomt 
jr^uir^ further mr^sii^i^iknL, axkd tbe im pje a fck m ew i yr ie d at tke 
iloMf l/jr tb« ^rxeiTTatkna <if tlits extrs-mitral aectxitt^ wmm diat for 
4i(^nM; rteat$0m ptixitod yiA^ftrj be^an to fire vaj aomeviiat rapidlT, 
at tfa^e t<^p <tf /#, Iq mnoethinff more otilitariaB ; and that ihortlj 
utUrwuriM Iht forti&catkm was ocmatnieted in the middle of die 
f«4*l/fi/;k'p'/ttei7 period. Tbia vcmld not imply neeeamrflj any 
iotru4ii//D, but ratber a cbanij^ of conditions; that the art of paiiitiiig 
on p^iiUry, at any rate, was not dettroyed ia clear from nnmenras 
Hndn of coloured pottery within the area, aome even at a higher 
Urel than that of the icttlptnred Portico. 

Ifarffig now briefly reriewed the characteristics of the phaaes 
through which tbe mound dereloped until the first miOeniam bx., 
we return to consider some points of detail 

Ths NeolUhie Pottery : k—BUuh Ineued Ware 

We postpone our general consideration of the pottery, as r^^ards 
technique and distribution, until we are able to reproduce a greater 
number of coloured designs. But the discoyery of a fabric of black 
incised pottery in this region is a sufRciently definite contribution in 
itself to our notion of tbe primitive civilisation of Western Asia, 
and of the early relntioni hatween East and West to justify the 
immediate publication of a few oharaoteristic examples of this class. 
Its character 1a well Ahuwn in the ipeoimens illustrated in the 
photographi PI. XLIVi flg. li most of which were taken from the 
inner and deeper pert of step Aft 8, on the neolithic levels. Some of 
(he speoimons are thin i none ere ooarie; the second example, with 
e Rlg-iAg design, Ik the thiokeKt and perhaps the roughest. In 
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nearly all, the clay is of a grey colour ; and the final surface, which 
has a brilliant black polish, was seemingly laid on as a slip, and 
has in many places partly snipped away, as in the last of the 
specimens in the photograph. 

PI. XLV reproduces, about three-quarter size, the complete 
forms of four bowls of this kind. These are all that could be 
sufficiently restored from fragments actually fitting so as to give 
the section and diameter without a gap; fortunately, as regards 
design, they are fairly characteristic, and in shape they represent a 
considerable proportion of the specimens, but the sections given on 
the two following plates show that there was a great variety in 
certain forms which were perhaps not so common. Of the four 
restored bowls on PI. XLV, Nos. 1, 2, and 4 were found in the black 
layer of the neolithic floor ; No. 3, which tends to be grey in colour, 
was found in close proximity to No. 4, but was not actually taken 
out of the earth by one of our expedition. These two form part of 
the same series as those reproduced in the photograph on PI. XLIV. 
No. 2 is the thickest in section, and its colour tends to be brown in 
places; it is also the hardest, and seems to have been baked lon&rer. 
No. 4 is remarkable for its thin texture and the fine colour of its 
surface. The pattern of No. 1 is continued on the base, which is 
represented on PI. XL VII, No. 35. 

Pis. XLVI, XLVII contain a series of designs and forms 
which for the most part explain themselves. The following notes 
may be of interest. No. 1 ie of grey-brown colour, with a black 
slip which tends to break ofF. No. 14 is of the same colour, with a 
smooth surface preserved inside and outside. No. 15 is not very 
smooth; the pattern ends at the bottom, and the base is plain. 
No. 19 has the slip breaking away, but is not hard-baked. In 
No. 20, rudimentary vertical handles had been added to the vessel, 
but were not completely pierced. No. 21 is of coarse brown 
material, fairly black inside, but tending to red outside, and not 
very hard. No. 26 is the section of a fragment of a small stone bowl. 

On PI. XLVII the black surface of No. 30 has lost its 
smoothness ; the pattern is punctuated, and the inside is not so well 
finished. No. 31 is hard and not very smooth. Nos. 32 and 33 
show patterns on the insides of the vases, the only instances of the 
kind. No. 37 is drawn to half the scale of the others ; it is of warm 
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brcm^A Urxtut^ muA %etmin$tlr built ap in ftript of claj. Xo. 38 is 
n/AAnffWu on tlie oiilnde, dark on the cnm tection, and liard. 
Jfo. 41 ii of brown colour in feedon, and leeminglT part of a rim. 
Xo. 42 if i\u^ neck of a vase of nnnsnal shape in this fsbric, thongh 
r;omnion lat4?r. No, 48, which u drawn on half scale, is Terr roo^, 
band'made lilu; manj of the foregoing, brown in colour, and hard. 

Tht NeolUhie PoiUry : B— Painted Ware 

This classification of the black and grey-black fragments does 
not exhaust the types of pottery found in the Neolithic strata ; thus 
from the Neolithic Floor in Ad 4 we get, (1) fragments of black 
pottery with incised patterns; (2) hard brown ware, incised; (3) 
grey-black ware; (4) dull-red ware; (5) grey-black incised ware, 
snd (6) a good specimen of burnished dark-red ware, strongly 
resembling a common class of plum-coloured vase from pre-dynastic 
Kgypt Eyen from the ' Later Neolithic ' level .in Ad 3 we still 
have fragments of flint and obsidian, fragments of hard incised 
pottery, and of grey pottery, all deriyatiye from purely neolithic 
prototypes ; but we find also some specimens of coloured decoration 
and new fabrics; as, for example, the neck of a yellowish vessel, 
with decoration in dull-red on yellow-red, and another decorated in 
black on greenish-yellow. 

One specimen from Ad 4 has a special interest ; it is figured 
in PI. XLVIII, Nos. 8 and 11. It is somewhat thick — about 8 mm. 
—and inclined to crumble: the clay is of brown colour, the surface 
yellow, with a black decoration painted thereon both inside and 
outside. The pattern on the concave side 8 is merely a series of 
broad black bands, but on the surface 11 the design includes 
alternating bands of lozenge-shaped devices, filled in fret-wise with 
thick parallel lines. In design and fabric, and indeed in every way, 
this piece, which was found in the neolithic floor, resembles closely 
some specimens found by M. de Morgan in his excavations at Susa, 
and well dated by him to the age of Naram-Sin. M. de Morgan has 
seen the drawings of all our coloured fragments, and together we 
have compared them with the splendid series of vases which he has 
discovered ; he himself pointed out the striking resemblance in this 
instance, and the similarity in several other examples of later date, 
as for instance in the case of that shown in PI. XLYIII, No. 1. 
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The result is the more importanti in that the coloured pottery of 
this site is as peculiar as it is plentiful. Briefly it may be said to 
resemble, in its earlier phases, what is known as the Assyrian, rather 
than the Cappadocian style. But there is no intimate relation with 
either, though doubtless resemblance may be traced in colour and 
some of the decorative motives. The same may be said of the 
coloured fabrics of Palestine, but the colours employed are almost 
the only common feature in the early stages, though the forms of 
the vases also sometimes correspond. On the other hand, this 
painted ware of Sakje-Geuzi has no apparent connection with the 
early fabrics of tne Aegean,* which it resembles less than the 
' Aegean ' fabrics found by Petrie in the earlier Royal Tombs of 
Egypt. In all these cases, however, we can find nothing more than 
the points of similarity which are common to all early painted 
pottery. The resemblance then between our neolithic fragment and 
those of Susa becomes the more remarkable and suggestive. If we 
are surprised to find that the founders of Troy shared one of their 
most characteristic arts with the first settlers in the mound of Sakje- 
Geuzi, what shall we say if a further relation is established between 
these and the original inhabitants of distant Elam P It is a far cry, 
but a possibility is opened up, which cannot be dismissed until some 
better explanation can be given for the appearance of this curious 
and isolated specimen of painted ware amid the debris and black 
pottery of the neolithic settlements. It is tempting to generalise at 
this stage, upon the tendency of these results, but it would not be 
wise nor scientific to do so. We can only allow ourselves to feel 
more strongly that which a study of Hittite art has already suggested 
to many, that in seeking a solution of the Hittite problem, however 
much we may be tempted beyond the Caucasus or towards the West, 
we cannot escape from the remarkable suggestions of afiinity 
presented now and again in and around these nurseries of civilisation 
on the lower Euphrates. Let us hope for more material on both 
hands on which to base our judgment. 



't'The specimen in Piat« XLVIII, No. 2, from the level at which it was found, may 
be assigned to a century or two before B.C. 1000. 
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EARLY CIVILIZATION IN NORTHERN 



WITH PLATE L AMD LI 

Last year, in his Annual Report on Archaeology in Greece, 
Mr. Dawkins, the Director of the British School at Athens, stated 
emphatically that one of the most pressing problems of Greek 
Archaeology was the need for determined effort to throw more light 
on the chronology and relationships of the early civilisations of North 
Greece. But during the last twelve months our knowledge has been 
greatly increased by various valuable publications, and we have 
some evidence to enable us to formulate ideas as to the extent and 
the chronology of primitive culture in this region. Also, this year, 
the writers of this article excavated, with a grant from the 
Cambridge University Worts Fund, a site called Zer^lia near 
Almyro in Southern Thessaly (Phthiotis). All recent students of 
the topography of the district have suggested that this mound, which 
stands on a hill between two lakes, was the site of Itonost and the 
Temple of Athena Itonia, the patron deity of Thessaly. It will be 
remembered that her name was the Thessalian battle-cry, and it is 
inconceivable that a site associated with a cult of such importance 
in the great age of Greece should altogether be lacking in remains 
of the best period. On excavation, however, this conjecture was 
seen to be erroneous ; the site of Itonos must be sought elsewhere. 
On the top of the mound there is a thin Greek layer amongst some 
late and badly built walls. This deposit, from the tiles and black 

*Xp^0T09 Tcovvra^, At irpoiaropucaX dxpoirokei^ ^ififfviov leaX 
'iiaKkov, Athens, 1908, Greek Arohaeologioal Society. Fifty fraDcs. 

G. SotiriAdhis, Unteraachungen in Boiotien und Phokis (Ath^nisehs MiUeilungen 
d$M ka%$4rlich deutaclun archaohgischm InatituUt 1005, pp. 130 ff. Ibid., 1906, 
pp. 896 ff. 

G. SotiriAdbis, UpoioTopiKii ayyela Xaipaveia^ seal ^EtXareia^, 

^Eifniaeph ^ApyaioXoyucii, Athens, 1908, pp. 66 ff. 

U. Bulls, Orohomenos I {Abhandlungen der konigliche baiferUche AkadgmU d$r 
Wii$en»ehafUn, I KlAsse, Vol. XXIV, Pt. 2), Munich, 1907. Fourteen marks. 

T. E. PUT, The Early Aegean Ciyilisation in Italy {Annual of the British School 
at Ath$nt, Vol. XTTT, Session 1906-1907), London (MacmiUan), 1908. 
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B. M. Buaaows, The Disooreries in Crete, Second Edition, London (Murray), 
1906. Five shillings. 

f STABBLm, Aiheniiche MiittilungtUt 1906, p. 16. 
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glazed sherds found in it, cannot be earlier than the late fourth 
century b.c. Apart from this, no other Hellenic remains were 
discovered. 

Directly below, however, there was a rich prehistoric deposit, 
from six to eight metres thick. This is clearly divided up into no 
less than eight separate settlements by the successive layers of 
burnt and decomposed mud brick from the huts of the villages 
running horizontally through the mound, which is about seventy- 
five metres long by fifty wide. This important stratification 
enables the changes in the development of culture to be traced 
throughout by means of the innumerable potsherds and stone 
implements that occur in each stratum. 

The pottery all through is hand-made, with the exception of a 
few specimens from the eighth and latest village. In the first and 
lowest settlement it is of two kinds : a thin, well-made, red ware, 
and highly decorative vases with elaborate patterns in red on a 
polished white ground. In the first settlement the former 
predominates, but in the second their positions are reversed. In 
the latter stratum the remains of a well-preserved building were 
discovered. Thick walls, of mud-brick, still stand in situ on a dry 
course of slabs, and at the ground level outside they are faced with 
upright slabs to prevent rain and damp from undermining them. 
The pottery of the third and fourth settlements does not differ from 
that of the second, except that the red ware begins to disappear and 
the signs of degeneration, which culminate in the later and upper 
strata, are already visible. The bulk of the pottery is now a 
monochrome polished ware, either grey or red-brown. In the fifth 
and sixth settlements the red-on-white ware goes out, and the plain 
pottery becomes coarser; at the same time a black polished ware 
makes its first appearance. In the two topmost strata, painted 
pottery is almost entirely non-existent. Also a very coarse mono- 
chrome fabric, ranging in colour from grey-brown to red, was used 
from the time of the second settlement, but in greater quantities 
later. In contrast to the degeneration of the pottery, an advance is 
to be observed in the series of stone axes, for only in the later 
villages have they holes bored through them for the handles, which 
in the earlier period were merely lashed on. Thus we have the 
interesting fact that the art of this primitive people decayed as they 
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progressed in technical skill. Fortunately these results, though 
importanti do not stand alone, for data were also obtained which 
are invaluable for establishing not only the succession, but also the 
approximate chronology of the various periods. In the debris of 
the eighth and last settlement, beneath the Greek layer several 
fragments of late Mycenaean vases were unearthed, of the type 
known as late Minoan III, like those from the well-known site at 
lalysus. No signs appeared of a Mycenaean settlement, so that the 
vases must be thought to have been imported. Thus we are enabled 
to date the settlement to about 1200-1100 B.C. Accordingly, we can 
conjecture that the date of the earliest settlement is not later than 
2500 B.C. These eight superimposed settlements seem to belong to 
the neolithic age. No trace of bronze was discovered, except a fish- 
hook of uncertain date, found at the bottom of a previous explorer's 
trial trench. But sunk in the eighth settlement, and so about the 
level of the imported Mycenaean vases, is a series of cist-tombs, 
built with limestone slabs. The bodies in every instance were in a 
crouching attitude. In some of these, wheel-made vases were 
found. One which had bone, glass, and bronze beads, and another 
containing the skeleton of a full-grown man, together with a bronze 
knife, a bored stone axe and a flint arrow-head, gave the first 
definite signs of a bronze-age culture. We can thus conjecture that 
North Greece was still in the Neolithic age until the last period of 
Mycenaean art, 1200-1100 b.c. At this time a new bronze-using 
people seems to have entered Thessaly, and displaced the primitive 
inhabitants. 

Throughout the plains of Thessaly, similar mounds (known as 
maghoules) exist in great numbers. Professor Tsountas gives a 
valuable list of sixty-three, but this is by no means exhaustive. 
They are said to occur in Aetolia, and Macedonia proper. We have 
explored others in the Spercheius Valley; and in Northern 
Boeotia Dr. Sotiriadhis has excavated several at Dhrachmani 
(Elatea) and Chaeronea. At the latter place all his important finds 
are well displayed in the local museum. The mounds are of two 
types, low and high. On the former, which are but slightly raised 
above the level of the plain, painted pottery is to be found on the 
surface. On the latter, which resemble the mound at Zer61ia, coarse 
ware is found on top and painted pottery beneath. It is thus seen 
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thut a uurtuiu number of thetKs settlements were abanduned wheu tlie 
degeneration of the pottery begfau. 

At Cbaerouea and Dhrachmani the painted pottery found by 
Dr. Sotiriddhis closely resembles that from Zerelia in fabric and 
colour, but differs somewhat in the decorative motives. This 




ZSRELIA: CIBT-TOUB II) THE EIORTH BTRITITH. 



Uhaeiouaea-Zerelia ware also occurs in the lowest level at 
OrchomeuoB, well below the Mycenaean. We found it in the 
SpercheiuB Valley and in the plain of Pharaala, It is also recorded 
that Dr. D6rpfeld has discovered traces of it in Leucaa* and fit 

' TkonntM. op. eit., p. SS6. J. 
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Olympia Going yet further afield, Mr. Peet has pointed out the 
great likeness that exists between it and the painted ware from 
Molfetta and Mat^ra in Southern Italy (Apulia). It thus seems 
that this Neolithic culture spread from Thessaly across the Phoiirka 
pass in Mount Othrys to Lamfa, and down past Thermopylae into 
North Boeotia. It may also prove to have extended through the 
passes of Pindus and Tymphrestus into Aetolia, across the 
Corinthian Gulf into £lis» and over the Adriatic into Apulia. It 
is to be remarked that the settlements are confined, as far as we 
know at present, to the plains and foothills. 



Settlements 



Fine red ware 



Bed on white ware 



Dhimini ware 



Coarse mnnochrome 
ware 



Black polished ware 
Wheel-made Tases 
Mycenaean sherds 
Gist tomhe 



Approximate dates B.C. 




1100 B.C. 



Fio. t.— DIAOBAM TO EXPLAIN STBATIFICATlON AT ZESiULA, 

Prof. Tsountas, in his recently published work describing his 
excavations at Dhimini and Sesklo, has produced a book of first-rate 
importance to all students, because it is to-day realised that it is in 
Noiiih Greece, and in the possible links with the Balkans and 
Central Europe, that light is to be looked for on the ethnological 
questions of the Aegaean. The illustrations alone are a mine of 
valuable information. The many plates are excellent, and the 
figures in the text are exceedingly useful for a proper understanding 
of the matter.t Briefly, the results given by Prof. Tsountas of his 
excavations are that the earliest period of the Neolithic settlements 
began at Sesklo at least as early as the first half of the 



t Figures 9iA, S4b on pp. 111| 113 are, however^ upside down. 
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Foiirlh MilleiiiuLt ii.t. At Ohimiiii a very tew traces of bis first 
period aui-vive, The bulk of the reajains there are of a second period, 
whieh at both sites precedes a third, mainly of degeneration, which, 
according to him, was an age of bronze, and began during the 
Third Millenium b.c. Cist-lombs of this period, similar to thoae at 
Zerelia, and others of the later Mycenaean Age were found in the 
higher levels of the mounds. The first period, which is gub-divided, 
is distinguished from the .second mainly by a mdical change in the 
style of the hand-made pottery. As at Zerelia, the earliest pottery 
is monochrome, red, and very finely made, and is succeeded by a 
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ON POTTEHT OF 'FIRST PERIOD." ACCORDINO TO 



ware slightly coarser and painted with red designs on a white 
ground. The usual ware of the second period shows chocolate paint 
on a cream or reddish ground, with designs combining spiral and 
geometric elements, the typical Dhimini ware. This Stone Age 
Prof. Tsountas believes to have come to a violent end at the hands 
of the new people who occupied the same site until Bome time prior 
to the spread of Mycenaean culture, when the mounds, almoit 
entirely formed by the deposit from long occupation, were deserted 
and used as convenient spots for tombs. 

The whole question of these aettlements and of the deductionf) 
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Its to race movementB that can legitimately be drawn from the 
changing etflea of the pottery is one of great importance. Bui for 
the moment ve would join issue with Prof. Tsouotas on another 
question : to what period in Thessaly can the name Bronze Age 
rightly be given? He justly says that the exact date of the 
introduction of copper ia unknown, but ffeffawv elvai Sri 4 XP'i'^''^ 
Tov xoKkqv Sta&o^Ti iv %taiTaKla koX ^ivt Koivif Karii rifv Stapxetav 
Ttyt vim irepto&ou km evwa rovrov KaXovfiev aMfV SKt/p ^aXKouf 
al&va (p. 14). We wish that Prof. Tsoantas had given ua hia 
evidence for this statement.". He uses the words xf^Xxovv at&va 




. DtUMim : PATTBRNB 



to cover both the last long period of deposit, and that of the cist- 
tombs, with no distinction between them. But a glance at the 
pottery illustrated in Chapters III and T shows that the tombs, 
which from the knives and rings figured on Flat« lY have every 
right to be claimed for a period of bronze, produced pottery of a 
type which is distinctly an advance on that shown in Chapter Y. 
The use of the wheel is far more general in the ware of the tombs. 
We would su^^st that, in spite of the obsidian trade with the 

* At UbbUo two ooppw uei wsie tonnd togetjiec by the dde ot ft wkU of tho 
DMUtttio age. He baliBTs* that this wtu not Mciaeclal, but that thej ware buried on 
pnrpoaa. l^o the; oitnaot be xiati m evidence that what Prof. Teonntu oatli bronce-age 
pottery, nally balongs to the bmnEe age. 
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Aegaean which had existed from the time ol the earliest settle- 
ments, the use of bronze did not come in till a comparatively late 
period represented by these ciet-tomba, which can hardly have been 
built until the mounds had been deserted by the people who produced 
the later or so-called Bronze Age deposit. If Prof. Tsountaa has 
clear evidence that bronste was in use during that period, we repeat 
that we are sorry he does not give it. Speaking of later tombs 
which h&d beoo made on the eite of a eettlement roO ^aXxov 
aimvoi (p. 122) he says, ri, iv t^ eVi^cutret yevofieva fup^funa 
etiiai TefM^ia irifKiyaiv ayyelav xai okuya fiaWov tj ^ttov apTia 
arfffia, leipara iKd^iov Ka\ oara &ia<fi6pa>v ^wcty e^eipyafffuva, 
oXCyai \i0ivat 'a^ivai, -n-^Xiva ir^oi'SvXia Kal aWa rivd. We 
should have liked to find a mention of bronze. We believe that 




CRAERONEA : PATTERMB ON KUTEKT. 



Tioy is too far off to afford trustworthy analogies (p. 363), nor do 
we think that the Cycladic culture is any sure criterion of dates in 
Thcssaly, By itself the trade in obsidian from Melos, which was a 
thing apart, is no warrant for asauming that bronze was imported 
with it, or that there was any ccnnection close enough to 
affect the peoples of Thessaly materially. The two periods of the 
Stone Age differ fundamentally in the style of their painted 
pottery (e.g., typically, plates VII and IX). We hardly think that 
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Prof. Tsountas makes it dear whether he believes that the second 
grew naturaUy out of the first, or came in by force of conquest. A 
comparison of the list of sites with bis map shows that in the north, 
along the LarisBa railway line, the two periods appear well mixed, 
but in the south, round Pharsata and Zer^lia, the earlier 
preponderates. Now it is fairly certain that the first period did not 
pass into the second in every place. At Zer^lia, for instance, the 




fte. e.-SXETCH UAF TO SHOW THE RBLATIVB POSITION OF THE! BITBS. 
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second period is almost entirely absent. It is represented only by 
a few sherds mixed in every case with those of the first period. It 
seems impossible to believe that there ia any connection of growth 
between them. The true solution probably is that the distinction 
>B geographical as well aa chronological. That is, the second style 
was brought in at a slightly later period, and in the north wai 
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superimposed. Elsewhere, by Pharsala and Zer^lia, it hardly 
penetrated, and the first style lasted on until, in one place the second 
in another the first, merged simultaneously into the period of 
degeneration and coarse monochrome pottery, which survived until 
the introduction of bronze at a late date. 

Also, although Prof. Tsountas speaks of stratification at Sesklo, 
he gives no details ; in fact, in one passage he distinctly mentions 
that he found both styles of pottery mixed together (pp. 74, 159). 
As regards the incised ware, which he divides between the two 
periods, it is remarkable that though plentiful at Sesklo and 
Dhimini, it hardly occurs at Zerelia, nor have we observed any on 
other Thessalian neolithic mounds. Further, the neolithic pottery 
of Thrace, which is nearly all incised, also shows a combination of 
geometric and spiral decoration.* It is possible that it, too, like the 
Dhimini chocolate-on-cream ware, is local, and did not penetrate as 
far south as Phthiotis. 

There is a further chronological point on which it will be seen 
that Prof. Tsountas' results do not agree with those from Zerelia. 
Relying on the likeness of one vase from Sesklo, which he assigns 
to the Bronze Age, to others found in the First City at Troy 
(figs. 199, 294) he suggests that his Thessalian Bronze Age, and 
Troy I, are contemporary. That is to say, in Thessaly the Bronze 
Age began about 3000-2500 b.c, long before the Mycenaean period. 
But the stratification at Zerelia seems to prove that bronze was 
unknown in Thessaly before the Mycenaean Age, and that this 
so-called Bronze Age of Prof. Tsountas flourished about 
1800-1200 B.C. 

It is to be hoped that the publication of the Orchomenos pottery, 
which will be awaited with great interest, will further enlighten 
us on this point. At this site four strata were found. In the 
lowest, ware of the Chaeronea-Zerelia style occurs, and the fourth 
stratum belongs to the late Mycenaean Age.t We thus seem to 
have a sequence similar to that at Zerelia. It should also be 
observed that some of the intervening pottery, called * Minyan ' by 
its excavators, resembles that from the cist-tombs of Sesklo, 



* Seare-Degrand, Bull. Corr, E$U., 1906, pp. 869 ff.. cf. especi&lly fig. 87 on p. 402. 

t The third stratum is said to be of the older Mycenaeao period, bat no details of 
its pottery are yet pabliahed. 
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Dhimini and Zer^liu. Perhaps the similar tombs found by 
Dr. Dorpfeld in Leucas come into this context. 

To sum up, we believe that the neolithic mounds of North Greece 
date from about 2500 B.C. or earlier, and that about 2000-1800 B.C., 
when the degeneration in the painted pottery occurred, many of 
them were abandoned. The red-on-white Chaeronea-Zer^lia ware 
extends from Chaeronea in the south to the Thessalian plains, and 
apparently as far west as Leucas and Olympia. The chocolate-on- 
cream Dhimmi ware occurs only in Thessaly, especially in the 
Larissa-Pherae district, and seems not to have penetrated far in 
Phthiotis, or near Phdrsala. About 1200-1100 B.C., Mycenaean 
influence reached the Gulf of Pagasae, and apparently the neolithic 
folk of North Greece for the first time came into close contact with 
the bronze-users of the south. The coarse monochrome bronze-age 
pottery of Prof. Tsountas we believe not to be due to an invasion of 
a new people, but to an artistic decay ; for at Zer^lia the transition 
from painted to plain ware takes place gradually. On the other 
hand, the true bronze-age cist-tombs which seem to be somewhat 
later than the late Mycenaean Age, are probably those of an 
invading race from the north. Perhaps these same people were 
at a later period the makers of the undeveloped Thessalian geometric 
pottery of the early iron age, such as that found at Marmariani,* 
Skyro8,t and Theotokou.t 

From the foregoing summary it will be seen that the early 
culture in North Greece should be treated separately from that in 
the south, for we observe that the neolithic age in the north 
apparently lasted till late Mycenaean times. Although the 
obsidian trade from Melos is a proof of relation with the Aegaean, 
yet the pottery is distinct. The painted Chaeronea-Zer^lia ware, 
which has some patterns in common with the styles known as Early 
Minoan II and III, is totally different in fabric. In Crete the 
wheel was in use, and the painted ware is not hand-polished. 

Further, the fact that the only Mycenaean vases found in the 
north are all of the latest period (Late Minoan III, as at lalysus) is 
another argument against early Minoan connection, with the 

• Upa/crcKit, 1899. p. 101. 
t Brit. School AnmiuUt XI, p. 79. 
: Brit, School Annual, XIII, p. Ml 
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possible exception of Orchomenos, where ' Kamares ware ' is said 
to occur.* Dr. Sotiriadhis, who has found a bronze-age tomb near 
Dhrachmani, wishes to see a connection with Cycladic culture. But 
although the tomb contained beaked jugs — one with the so-called 
* butterfly-pattern/ common in Crete — the relationship of this 
isolated tomb to the neolithic settlements in the same region is 
obscure. Nor do his comparisons of fabrics and patterns seem 
convincing, although he states that some sherds exactly resemble 
others from Aegina, and are Aeginetan imports Into Boeotia. 
Further, the terra-cotta statuettes from the north differ from the 
well-known Cycladic types. t Consequently for the present our 
verdict on the question as to whether the early civilisations of North 
and South Greece are connected must be * non-proven.' 

As regards the west, we have already referred to Mr. Peat's 
paper, in which he points out the striking resemblance of some of 
the ware from Molfetta and Matera, in Apulia, to North Greek 
pottery. But here again the fabric differs, and we must suspend 
judgment till neolithic sites in Aetolia and Epirus have been 
explored. 

Turning to the north, we have to consider if there can be any 
relationship with the early pottery of Servia, Thrace, Galicia, 
Bessarabia, and Central Europe. Western archaeologists are 
confronted by no more difficult problem than the elucidation of the 
sporadic finds from these districts, but Prof. Burrows gives us an 
able summary of them as far as they are at present accessible.! In 
the appendix to his second edition, he adds fuller information about 
the more recent finds in Servia, but for the present, while Macedonia 
remains a terra incognita, our knowledge is far from complete ; for 
we do not even know the northern limits of the Thessalian wares. 
It is a far cry from Dhimini or Zerelia to Galicia, nor are the 
resemblances of the fabrics sufficiently striking. We must wait for 
systematic exploration until we can agree with Dr. Hubert Schmidt 
that early Greek civilisation came from Central Europe, or with 



• The sherds from Orchomenos in the Chaeronaea Museum, so labelled, do not 
seem to be Cretan. 

t A few possible resemblances may be noted on plates XXXVII and XXXVm of 
Tiountas* book. 

X BuBBOws. The Discaveria in CreU. London (Murray), second edition, 1908 
Appendix. 
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Dr. Wosinsky that the primitive culture of Central Europe is derived 

from the Aegaean. Of North Greece itself we know all too little. 

Further excavation of early sites in this region is absolutely 

necessary. 

A. J. B. Wage. 

J. P. Droop. 

M. S. TnoiiPSON. 
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EARLY CIVILIZATION IN NORTHERN 
GREECE: A FURTHER REPORT AND 
PROGRAMME OF RESEARCH FOR 1909 

WITH PLATE L AND LI 

[Since the review of recent enquiries into the Early Civilization 
of Northern Greece was put in type, the writers have returned to 
Greece to continue their work. Before leaving England Mr. Wace 
found time to deliver, before the Liverpool Branch of the Classical 
Association, a fully illustrated lecture, describing last season's 
excavation of the prehistoric mound at Zerelia in South Thessaly. 
The interest excited by this lecture was such that a sum of £30 has 
been raised by friends of the Institute of Archaeology, and placed at 
the disposal of Mr. "Wace and his colleagues for further work during 
the summer of 1909. 

The report, which follows, describes the preliminary researches 
which were necessary before a site could be selected for this further 
work. It had been hoped, at first sight, that early settlements, 
like those of Thessaly, might be foulid also in Western Greece. The 
report, however, shows that they are not yet recognizable, and that 
it will be necessary to follow them westward step by step from the 
area in which they are known already, until their precise limit is 
discovered. A further report will be published in the next volume 
of these Annals, as soon as excavation is over. — Ed.] 

December 20th, 1908 
Dear Professor Myres, 

Since our arrival in Greece we have been continuing our 
researches on the early civilization of North Greece. Our first 
visit was to Olympia, where we examined the early pottery and 
buildings excavated by Dr. Dorpfeld. Neither seem to have any 
relation with Thessalian finds. The pottery is a coarse, hand- 
polished, and hand-made ware, decorated with incised ornament 
which differs in character from the Thessalian. The shapes of the 
vases are also dissimilar. We also explored parts of the plain of 
Elis between Pyrgos and Patras, but found no prehistoric mounds. 
After leaving Olympia we explored parts of Southern Aetolia, 
hoping to discover prehistoric mounds in this region like those bo 
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common in Thessalj and Phocis. We travelled from Patras by 
way of Kryoneri and Missolonghi to Aetolic6, whence we went 
through the Kleisura pass to Mataranga. Then, after exploring 
the southern shores of the lakes of Anghelokastro and Agrinion, we 
went to Agrinion. We examined the country between this town and 
the Achelous, and returned by rail down the Achelous valley to 
Aetolico, whence we explored the plain towards Oeniadae. After 
a visit to the ruins of Pleuron we returned to Patras. In spite of a 
careful examination of the country and persistent enquiries amongst 
the peasants, we found no trace of any prehistoric or early site. We 
may, perhaps, conclude that the early inhabitants of Aetolia were 
not ' mound-builders * like those of Thessaly. 

After a few days in Athens we went to Thessaly to Almyro, 
travelling by way of Chalcis, where we examined in the local 
museum the pottery and other finds from Cycladic tombs in the 
neighbourhood. At Almyro we spent over a fortnight cleaning, 
mending, and sorting our finds from Zer^lia. When our study of 
them was finished, and all the drawings and photographs necessary 
for the report of the excavation* had been made, we arranged the 
most important objects in a case in the local museum. The rest of 
the pottery, not wanted for exhibition, will be sent to Athens, and 
it is hoped that the Greek Government will make a grant of 
duplicates to be sent to England. 

At Almyro and Volo we also studied the early pottery found by 
Dr. Arvanitopoullos at Phthiotic Thebes. This includes a good 
deal of incised ware similar to that from Thrace, of a peculiar 
polished red ware decorated with patterns in white paint, and of a 
remarkable ware attributed by Tsountas to the Bronze Age, which 
has decorations in a thick pink or white paint, t These wares have 
been found before in Thessaly, but never in such quantity. 

In Phthiotis we visited Thebes, P;^rasos, and several other early 
sites. Later we travelled to Larissa and spent two days examining 
prehistoric mounds to the east of the city, and between it and 
l^navo. We next went by way of Dhem^rli past Sophadhes and 



* To be published in the next Annual of the British School, London : Maomillan. 
Vol. XIV. See also Plates L and LI herewith. 

t Tsountas, At irpoltrropLKaL aKpovoXei^ Ai/Mtfviov xal XcckKov, 
pp. 244 ff, pi. IS. Athens, 1908. 
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Eardhitza to Phanari Maghoula, examining all the early sites we 

could. 

We then returned to Volo by way of Irini, where we planned the 
early building discovered there. Dr. Kourouniotis, who excavated 
this mound, has courteously invited us to publish the pottery and 
objects he discovered. This work we hope to undertake, although 
the finds may not be very important. 

One curious fact revealed itself as a result of our explorations in 
W. Thessaly. West of Kardhitza and in the plain between 
Phanari (Ithome) and Trikkala not a single prehistoric mound is 
to be found, whereas by Sophadhes, Pharsala, Larissa, Yelestino, 
and Almyro, they are common. 

On our way back to Athens we re-visited Chaeroneia to re- 
examine the early Phocian pottery in the Museum there. This 
now appears to have only a superficial likeness to the early 
Thessalian wares. They differ principally in the painted patterns, 
and in the shapes of the vases. It thus becomes all-important to 
carry out our proposed excavation of the early sites discovered by 
us, this spring, near Lamia, in the Spercheius valley. This should 
enable us to determine more clearly the relationship of the early 
pottery of Phocis to that of Thessaly. But since in Homer the 
Spercheius valley is grouped with S. Phthiotis as part of Achilles' 
dominions, it may be legitimate to conjecture that the early culture 
of this region will resemble the S. Thessalian rather than the 
Phocian. As a secondary excavation, if funds and time permit, 
we suggest an examination of one of the prehistoric mounds near 
Sophadhes at the site of the ancient Kierium. This should reveal 
the character of the early culture of western Thessaly. 

Finally we may note that we have found sherds of late 
Mycenaean pottery near Larissa and Pharsala, and that we have 
photographed in the Almyro Museum three vases of the same style 
and period from Gonnos at the west end of the pass of Tempe.* It 
thus appears that the late Mycenaean civilization extended all over 
Thessaly. At Chaeroneia we also saw the pottery from Orchomenos. 
This includes an enormous quantity of ring-footed cups ; so many, 
in fact, that we may conjecture Orchomenos to have been their place 
of origin. We found vases like this in the eighth settlement at 
Zer^lia, about 1100-1200 c.ct In Thessaly they have also been 

* lUproducMl in Plate LI, 1. f See PUte L 2 
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found at Sesklo,* at the early mounds of Aidln and Earabairam,t 
in the first shaft grave at Mycenae, J at Thoricus in Attica, and in 
the latest city at Phylakopi in Melos.§ It will thus be seen that 
these vases, which always occur with late Mycenaean ware, may be 
of great importance in helping to date early sites. 

We hope that you approve our plans for excavations. As our 
researches proceed, we will report to you from time to time. 

Yours sincerely, 

A. J. B. Wace 
J. P. Dsoop 
M. S. Thompson 



• Tsountas, loe, eU., p. 189, fig. 40. f Tsoontas, loc dL, pp. 8, 12, Kos. 88 And 60. 

} Sohliemann, Myemae, p. 164, fig. S8a 
^ ExoaiHiH(m9 ai Phylakopi, in M0lo$, jf. lU. London: HeUenio Sodoty, 1904. 
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Dorpfeld, W.— 121, 128, 131 
Double Axe— 28, 29 

„ Me<-priest of the — 27 
Drachmani (Elatea)— 120, 121, 129 
Droop, J. P.— 130, 134 
Dudhalia, Edict of— 43 
Dungi — 52 



Eagle, near Yamooli — 2, 4, 6 

Eaffle-headed deity— 109 

Edf u, Ptolemaic inscription at — 26 

Egypt— 30, 31 

Egyptian kings, Aha, Nar MersMenes 

—22 
Elam— 117 
Elis— 131, 122 
Emilia— 83 

Epiphanes— 30, 32, 37, 39 
Epirus— 129 
Eponyms — 61 
Erman, A. — ^96 
Erment, the southern On — ^21 
Eaki Yapan, Roman milestone found 

near — ^9 
Evans, A. J. — 27 
Euphrates— 117, 44 
Euergetes 1—32, 36, 36 
Euergetes 11—38 
Eyuk— 1, 2, 9, 41, 110 



Fayum — ^21 

Fish-hook, bronze— 120 

Fitzmaurice, G. H. — ^97 

Flint implements (Sakje-Geuzi) 112; 

Axe (Breonio)— 86 
Flint Implements of Breonio (Solutrian) 

—83,86 



Galatia-Cis-Halym— 101 

Galicia— 129 

Gargano — M 

Garstang, Prof. J.— 13, 14, 97 

Gastaldi, B.— 92 

Geographical Congress, Venice, 1881 — 87, 

92 
German Asia Minor Society — ^92 
German Imperial Arohaeological 

Institate— 42 
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Gennan Expedition to Sinjirli — 99 

Giaour-Dagh— 98, 99 

Gods : Ahu-ha-hy, Khas, Khasii, 

FoAtce— 26 
Goiran, A.— 92, 87 
Golenischeff Collection— 49, 50 
Gonnoa— 133 

Gordian I, milestone of — 9 
GoTdianll— 9 
Graffito 8igns>-2, 7 
Grant, J.— 12, 97 
Greece— 122, 118 
„ early civilisation in northern — 118, 
122 
Greek tradition — 16 
inscriptions — 1 

Missis — 2 

Azaz — 3 

Keutlek— 1 

KeUer— 2 

in the Konak, Boghaz 

La>an — 2 
Kilise(Kizli)Hi8.sar— 2 
Gitonfell, B. P.— 30, 34, 37 
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JSTo, Egyptian Divinity — 29 

Hadad-^ 

Haidar-Sultan — 1 

B alicamassus — 14 

Halys river — 2, 4, 6 

Haraadiveh — 9i8 

Hamdi Bev. H. E.— 97 

Hammurabi — 61, 81 

Hii-ka^ Bull nome — 26 

Harpoon, petty kingdoin of the — 17 

,. cult object— 18. 23 

Horpooner, the — 23 
Haasar-Keui — 99 
Hatibin-Koui, architectural fragments 

at— 1 
Battu-sil— 42, 4*1 
J/otf— 19 

Haverfield, Prof. P.— 9 
Hellenic remains (Thessaly) — 118-9 
Heron— 38, 40 

Hen-w-neter^ ordinary priests — 27 
HeUoe— 67 

Hieroglyphic sign of the Mountain — 24 
Hittite art— 109, 117 

carving on ivory — 11 

in North Syria— 110 

inscriptions, Bulghar-Maaden — 2 
Kaisariyeh — 2 
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Aintab— 3 

Sakje-Geuzi— 3 

Aleppo — 3 

Assarjik and Aintab 
-6,7 

remains at Boghaz Keui — 41 
sculptures— 102, 103 
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HommeU F.— 81 

Horns of Consecration — 27, 28 

Ilorus— 20, 18 

Ilorites, Kharri— 46 

Humann, F.— 3, 41 

Hunt, A. S.-^0, 34, 37 

Huru-Pegaffber (Kyrrhus) — 3 



lalysus — 120 

Ibis— 26 

Ibi-Sin— 52 

Ida, Mt.— 28. 29 

Imperial Museum at Vienna — 90, 93 

Inje-8u — 2 

„ Roman milestone — 8 

„ traces of ancient road — 10, 1 1 

Irini— 133 

Istar-balel— 70 

Itonos — 118 

Ivory objects (Sakje-Geuzi)— 106, 112 



Kaisaiiyeh (Caesarea) — 2, 6 

Kamares ware — 129 

K arabairam — 1 33 

Karadinok^ 

Kardhitza— 133 

KarUl— 3 

Kefridiz-Eyuk— 100 

Keller, small archaic gold coin bought 

at— 2 
Kennard, H. Martyn — 97 
Keutlek, Greek inscriptions — 1 
Khaa (Khasti)- 26 
Khaauu — 26 

Khatti, chief city of ancient Hittitee — 41 
Khatti— 43, 44, 46 
Kierium— 133 

Kilise(KizH)His8ar (Tyana)— 2 
Killiz, numerous seals and small objects 
in the bazaars — 2 

black stone seal from — 12 

little bronzes from — 12 
Kleisura pass — 132 
Knife, bronze — 120 
Koptos— 21 
Kouretes — 29 
Kourouniotis, Dr. — 133 
Kryoneri— 132 

Kuchuk-Nefez-Keui, columns and 
inscriptions, Romano-Greek — 1 
Kurdish— 105 
KAsu (Cush)— 61 
Kyrrhus — 3 



Lagai (Tel-loh)— 62 
Lake of Garda— 83 
Lake of Lesina — 84 
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I^mia— 122. 133 

LariB8a'126, 128, 182, 133 

Leucas— 121. 120 

Libya— 19 

Libyans — 26 

Liguri, neolithic invaders of Italy — 84 

liion. carved on base of Eagle monuments 
YamooU — 6 
,, sculptured in red sandstone — 9 
„ sculptured (Sakje-Geuii)— 101, 103. 
108 



Nagada, ivory tablet found at — ^22 
Naram-8in — 1 16 
Nar-Mer. palette of — 17 
Nar-Mer— 96 

Naukratis, Cypriote coins found at— 39 
Neolithic fragment — 1 17 
Neo8 Dionysos — 30 
Nero— 38 

Newberry, Prof. E.~17. 24 
Nigde— 2 

Nomes, Ha-ha, Net, Ameni, Metdis— 
17,19 



Maoe-hoad of grit-stone — 106 

Macedonia— 129, 120 

Iklalaria— 98, 99 

Marash— 12, 98, 101 

Marble columns, at Haidar-Sultan — 1 

]^Iarl— 112 

Marmariani — 128 

Mattalul— 43 

Matera— 122, 129 

Mataranga — 132 

Mausolus — ^29 

Mavromatelli, Othon — 98 

Mazimianopolis — 15 

Mayer, M.— 118 

Mediaeval ruins at Rowanduz-Kale — 3 

Melos— 125, 128, 133 

Mesambria — 14 

Messina — 98 

Midas beyond the Hal3rs — 13 

Midas City— 13, 15 

Milne, J. Grafton— 30 

Minoan Crete — 27 

Missis, numerous Greek inscriptions — 2 

Missolonghi — 1 32 

Mitani, flings of — 43 

„ and Khatti, two main branches 
of the Hittites— 44, 45 
MolfettA— 122, 129 
Modena — 48 

Molina delle Scalucoe— 85, 86, 89 
Mond, Dr. Robert— 1, 97 
Mond, Dr. Ludwig — 1, 97 
Monte Lessini— 83, 91, 93 
Monte Loffa— 83, 86 
Mountain god — 28 
Mount Othrys— 122 
Muikow caves near Krakow — 89 
Blunro, R.— 85, 88, 90, 95 
Blunro, J. A. R.— 13, 15 
Murray, Miss Margaret — 23, 96 
Murray's Guide Book, deacription of 

Boghas Keui— 41 
Museo Civioo of Bologna— 48 
Muss-Amoldt — 60 
Mycenae— 134 
Mylasa— 29 
Myres, Prof. J. L.— 12, 13 



Ostraka— 30, 38 
On (HeUopolis)— 21 
Obsidian— 106, 112, 124 
Oeniadae— 132 
Olympia— 128, 131 
Orohomenoa— 121, 127, 129, 133 
Osmanieh — ^98 
Ounouphis, Be-nefer — ^26 



Pagasae, Gulf of— 128 
Paubce of Kapar, son of Hanpan— 107 
Palaikastro— 28 
Palette of Nar Mer— 17 
Palestine— 45, 117 
Pamnhylia — ^9 

Pantneon, Hittite list of gods— 43 
Paphos, Ptolemaic mint of— ^9 
Papyri— 30, 37 
Parma— 48 
Patras— 132 
Pausanias — 29 
Pears, E— 97 
Pe (Buto)— 26 

Peet, T. E.— 83, 118, 129. 122 
Pcrrot, Q. descriptions of drawings of 
Boghaz Koui^41 

„ pioneer works of — 3 

„ and C Chipies— 47 

Potrie, Prof. W. M. llinders— 22, 96, 117 
Petty Kin^^ms : The Harpoon, 

Mountam, Crossed Arrows — 18 
Phanari (Ithome)— 133 
Phanari Maghoula — 133 
PharsaU— 121, 126, 127, 128, 133 
Philadelphns— 32, 34, 35, 36 
Philometor— 32, 39 
Philopator— 32, 36 
Phocis— 132, 133 
Phoenioia— 31 
Phourka pass — 122 
Phthiotis— 127, 128, 132 
Phthiotio Thebes— 132 
Phylakopi— 133 
Phrygia— 13 
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Phrygian inscription at Kilise Hissar — 2 
„ alphaoet (Black Stone of 

Tyana)— 10 

Pigorini, L.— 84. 86. 87. 88. 89, 90. 92. 
93 

Pinches. T. G.— 49 

Pindus. pass of — 122 

Pleuron— 132 

Poole. Prof. R. S.— 32, 34. 40 

Port of Egypt (earliest)— 17 

Pottery, incised and painted — 102 ; 
early painted — 103 ; Roman — 103. 
106. 107 ; coloured— 104. 107. 110. 
111. 112. 114; resembling painted 
ware of Mycenaean phase — 105 ; 
later painted — 105 ; brick-red — 
105 ; striped — 106 ; black and red 
106; black— 106; black M'ith 
white incised decoration — 112; 
red-brick — 113. 114; painted — 
113. 114, 121, 122. 124, 125; 
Neolithic — 114; Neolithic black 
incised ware — 114; Neolithic 
painted ware — 116; hard incised — 
116; grey — 116; thin, well-made 
red ware — 119; Orchomenos — 127, 
129 ; " Minyan"— 127 ; Chaeronea- 
Zcrelia— 128 ; geometric— 128 ; 
131 ; Phocian— 133 

Praisiello--89 

Priests, Kftet Ha ; Amkhet Ha ; priest of 
the Double Axe — 27 

Pteria in Cappadocia — 41 

Ptolemy Alexander, 30; su also 
Euergetes, Philadelphus, Philome* 
tor, etc. 

Ptolemies, copper coinage of the — 30 

Puchstein, G.--46 

Pyrasos— 132 

I^goe— 131 



Qurt-Dagh— 98. 99 
Qurtoba-Keui— 99 



Rakotis— 21 

Ramsay. Prof. Sir Wm.— 11. 14. 60 
Rameses the Great — 42 
Reggio — 48, 83 
ReSner, Dr.— 27, 80 
JU-nefer (Ounouphis) — 26 
Rhea— 29 
Rimmon — 60 

RiggB, H. H., of Kharput— 4, 9 
RivoU— 84 
Robinson. W. A.— 6 
Roman milestones — 2, 8 
Romano-Greek columns and inscrip- 
tions — 1 
Rome— 33 
Roeettes in Assyrian art — 108 



Rojral Road of the Phrygian'oountry^ 

Royal Tombs of Effypt— 117 
Royal Rilconcr — 109 
Rowandui-Kslc. medioN'al ruins — 3 



Sadacora (Inje-su) — 
Sais— 18 

Bakje-Gcuzi, N>veral Hittite sculptures 

—3,11, 12 
excavations at — 97, 98, 99, 
100. 111. 117 
Samsu — 18 
Sandos. the god — 12 
Rargon — 10 
Rayce. Prof. A. H.— 7. 8, 13, 15, 44, 5a 

49.81. 110 
Rchedia— 21 
Rcheil. Fr.— 50 
Schlicphack. H.— 1, 97 
Schmidt. H.— 129 

Sculptured stone, showing legs of bull— 

105 
pho^^inff the body and 
hind legs of a bull — 
105 
„ showing the legs of a 
man— 106 
„ stones — 101 

„ sphinxes — 107 

Seals, at Killis, Alexandre tt a, Kaiiariyeh 
—2, 12 
M 97 

M from Sakje-Qeuzi — 106«7 
„ button-shaped — 106 
Sed festival— 29 
SekiU-Khan— 1 
SeTUi-nefer—lS 
Servia— 129 

Besklo— 122, 124» 127, 134 
Sestertii, hoard of Roman — 39 
Seton Karr, H. W.— 86, 91, 92, 94, 96 
Sicyon— 29 

SinjirU- 12. 99. 100, 102. 107, 110, 109 
Skyros— 128 

Smith, Rev. M. Linton — 1, 8, 9 
5mr— 23 

Smjrma— 37 

Solutr^en lancehead from Breonio — 86 

Songrus (Ejruk)— 100 

Sophadhes— 132, 133 

Soter 11—30, 38, 40 

Soteriadhis, G.— 118, 120, 121» 129 

South Sweden— 83 

Spercheius Valley- 120, 133 

Sphinxes, sculptured — 107» 108» 100 

Spindle- whorls of clay — 112 

Spinning wheels of stone — 2, 106 

8taehlin,Dr.— 118 
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Stenett, J. B. &— 15 

Stones from Malatia — 3 

Stone hammer, rough, perforated — 110 

Stone lion at Gheemo Kcupru — 1 

Stone tray— 110 

Strabo— 21 

Susa— 80, 116, 117 

Subbiliuma— 44 

Sun-god — 46 

Simgurlu — ^9 

Syene— 21 

Syria, observations in the north of — 17 

„ 3, 104 
Svoronos, J. N.— ^1, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 



Tammuz — o/ 

Tarsus, ancient walls — 2, dS 
Tebtunis papyri — 30 
Tek-Geuz-Keupru, bridge on the Halys 

river— 4 
Tell-el-Amama— 42, 43, 44 
Tempe— 133 
Temple of Athena Itonia (Thessaly) — 

118 
Tenedos— 29 
Teshub— 46 

Tel-loh, the ancient Lagas — 78 
Tell-Halaf— 107 
Teira-cottas, examined at Kaisariyeh — 2 

43, 129 
Thebes— 43 
Theotokou— 128 
Thermopylae— 122 
Thessal; (PhthioUs)— 118, 120, 124, 126, 

128, 131, 132, 133 
Thorious— 133 
Thompson, M. S.— 130, 134 
Texier— 41 

Tiglath.Pileserin— 110 
Thrace— 127, 129. 132 
Tomb, of bronze age — 129 
Tope-nefezi, Hittito inscription found at 

—6 
Trajan— 9 
Trikkala— 133 
Trough— 8 
Troy— 126, 127 
Tsountas, Prof. Chr.— 120, 122, 123, 124, 

125, 126, 127, 128, 132 



Turkoman encampment — 1 
Tuahratta— 44 
Tyana— 13 
Tymavo— 132 
Tymphrestus, pass of — 122 



Uazyt— 29 



Vases— 116, 119 

„ Mvcenaoan, late Minoan III — 120 

„ wheel-made— 120, 133 
VelesUno— 133 
Verona— 83, 86, 95, 90 
Virohow— 90 

Von Oppenheim, Dr. Max Freiherr — 107 
Volo— 132, 133 



Wace, A. J. B.— 130, 131, 134 
Walker, Dr. J. H.— 23 

Whisk-bearer, sculptured — 109 

Wilson, T.— 86, 88, 89, 94, 96 

Wilkin, A.— 1, 97 

Worts Fund, Cambridge University — 118 

Winckler, H.— 41, 42, 44, 46, 46, 47 

Wo8inaky,M.— 130 

Wright, W.- 



Xois — ^26 



Yahwe, 26 

Yamooli, on the Halys river — 2 

„ Eagle monument-— 4 
Yarre— 101 
Yavash-ova-Khan, Roman milestone at 

—8,2,26 
Yazili-ELaya — 1 
Yeni-Khan — 1 
Yuzgat— 2 



Zeus— 28, 29 
Zeus Labraundeus — ^29 
Zinjirli sculptures — 12 
Zezoliar— 1 18, 120, 121, 126, 129, 131, 
132, 133 
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